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for security 


There is no better investment 
than Defense Savings Bonds. You 
may start by buying a 10-cent De- 
fense Stamp today! 

Do your part in our national 
defense. Everyone else is! 


THE MARKET PLACE 
How to use the facilities of 
America’s leading Exchanges 


Write for Booklet K6 


FRANCIS I. DUPONT & Co. 
(HISHOLM & (HAPMAN 


A SINGLE CO-PARTNERSHIP 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
New York Curb Exchange and Commodity Exchanges 


ONE WALL STREET - NEW YORK 


DIVIDENDS 


Royal Typewriter 
Company, Inc. 


A dividend of 1%%, amounting to 
$1.75 per share, on account of the 
current quarterly dividend period 
ending October 31, 1941, has been 
declared payable October 15, 1941, 
on the outstanding preferred stock 
of the Company to holders of pre- 
ferred stock of record at the close 
of business on October 1, 1941. 
Adividend of $1.00 per share has 
been declared payable October 15, 
1941, on the outstanding common 
stock of the Company to holders of 
common stock of record at the close 
of business on October 1, 1941. 


H. A. WAY, Secretary. 


JOHN MORRELL & CO. 


DIVIDEND NO. 48 


dividend of Fifty 
Cents ($0.50) per share 
on the capital stock of 
John Morrell & Co., will 
be paid October 25, 1941, to stockhold- 
ers of record September 30, 1941, as 
shown on the books of the Company. 
Ottumwa, Iowa. George A. Morrell, Treas. 
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$s your 
advertising 


appropriation 


MODERN 


OES the amount you ap- 

propriate for advertising 
carry an undue burden of 
waste circulation —of expen- 
ditures which, upon careful 
analysis, would reveal the al- 
location of amounts which 
might be more advantageously 
and profitably employed? 


@ Millions of dollars are spent 
annually for advertising di- 
rected to people who, although 
willing, cannot afford to buy 
many of the products adver- 
tised. Air-conditioning equip- 
ment, high-priced cars, expen- 
sive jewelry ... these are but 
a few of the items which are 
within easy reach of those 
with ample surplus funds, but 
beyond the purchasing power 
of the masses. 


@ To manufacturers of these 
and other “luxury products,” 
the advertising pages of THE 
FINANCIAL WORLD offer a 
prolific source of increased 
sales. For this 38-year-old 
national investment weekly is 
read by men and women, most 
of whom have incomes far in 
excess of the average ... peo- 
ple who are logical prospects 
for goods and services re- 
quired for their comfort or 
convenience, pleasure or profit. 


FINANCIAL 
WORLD 


An “ABC” Publication 


New Methods for Profit in the 
Stock Market. By G. A. Drew. 
The Metcalf Press, Boston. 102 pp. 
$2.50. Here is a handbook for 
the market technician. The leading 
established methods of price fore- 
casting are all explained, and several 
new methods also are set forth. But 
in addition to the descriptions, the 
author analyzes each of the methods, 
outlining their advantages and dis- 
advantages, and describes the logic 
on which they are based. Included 
in the discussions are the Dow 
Theory, and its mechanizations, the 
Wave Principle, the Ten Per Cent 
Rule, moving average methods, the 
Burlingame Plan and the Odd Lot 
Indexes, the latter being devised by 
the author himself. 


x * 


The Insurance Almanac 1941. 
Compiled by The Weekly Under- 
writer. Edited by John D. Hogs- 
head. 1205 pp. $3.00. This is 
the 29th edition of the Insurance 
Almanac, and as in previous years 
the current issue gives a wealth of 
information and statistics on prac- 
tically all phases of the insurance 
business. In addition to lists of of- 
ficers and directors of all classes of 
companies, insurance department of- 
ficials and agents and actuaries, the 
almanac offers detailed descriptions 
and financial data on practically all 
companies in the insurance field. 
These specific statistics are supple- 
mented by numerous tabulations of 
general information on the insurance 
business as a whole. 


x * 


Reading I’ve Liked. By Clifton 
Fadiman. Published by Simon & 
Schuster. 908 pp. $3.00. You might 
call it a “library in miniature’”—this 
collection by the literary critic of The 
New Yorker and master of ceremonies 
of the radio program, “Information 
Please!” For here, in approximately 
1,000 pages, Mr. Fadiman presents 
the literary material he has enjoyed 
most during almost twenty years of 
professional reading. 

The book consists of complete nov- 


elettes, short stories, excerpts from 
novels, autobiographies, anecdotes, 
epigrams, essays, literary criticism, 
natural history, humor, tragedy, fan- 
tasy, instruction, and satire. Some of 
the names represented are Alexander 
Woollcott, Thomas Mann, John Dos 
Passos, W. Somerset Maugham, 
George Santayana, James Thurber, 
Ring Lardner, Ernest Hemingway, 
John Steinbeck, Jules Romains, S. J. 
Perelman, and Bertrand Russell. 

Highly interesting of itself is Mr. 
Fadiman’s informal prologue. Here, 
he tells how he became a literary 
critic, and also reveals how he goes 
about “reading all those books.” Spe- 
cial commendation must be accorded 
Mr. Fadiman’s informal ‘“comment- 
ary” before each work in the book. 
These give sufficient “background”’ so 
that the reader has a keener sense of 
appreciation for the given piece of 
literature that follows. 


x * 


My Country "Tis of Thee. By J. 
Edward Jones. Published by J. Ed- 
ward Jones Publishing Corporation. 
63 pp. $1.00. The author is a busi- 
nessman who has taken it upon him- § 
self to present his views on the pres- 
ent world crisis in the hope that they 
will serve a “good purpose.” Mr. 
Jones analyzes certain basic economic 
conditions and their consequent in- 
fluences on the development of polliti- 
cal philosophies. In so doing, he 
hits at what he believes are “baneful 
influences” in the conduct of our 
world policies. Tenor of his conclu- 
sion is that the United States should 
avoid running counter to the progress 
of various concepts of political phi- 
losophies abroad. They are “immov- 
able and unchangeable,” he says. 
“Like many an American father,” 
writes Mr. Jones, “I solemnly pray 
God that our youth of America be not 
sacrified in vain to such tragic error !” 


Note: The books reviewed may be pur- 
chased through Tue FINANCIAL Word 
Book SuHop, which also can supply any 
books published on finance, business, indus- 
try, economics, saving and loan associa- 
tions. etc, 
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What Action Should 
Utility Holders Take? 


A plan of organization is outlined. It is simple, 
practical and independent—a protective commit- 
tee truly representative of the common share 
holders. It’s up to them to start the ball rolling. 


By Louis Guenther 


L. is clearly apparent from the cor- 
respondence THE FINANCIAL WorRLD 
has received from holders of utility 
holding company stocks who have 
read the article “Utility Stockholders 
Should Act Now” (FW, Sept. 3) 
that while they are most anxious to 
answer such a call for united coopera- 
tion in defense of their legal and 
vested rights, most of them are at a 
loss as how to proceed to go about it. 

This reaction is not unexpected. 
This quandary is only natural, for 
these investors occupy an_ isolated 
position, few knowing or coming in 
contact with one another, and are en- 
tirely unacquainted with the proced- 
ure of forming a protective commit- 
tee. 


PROTECTIVE COMMITTEE 


Most of our correspondents sug- 
gest that THe FINANCIAL WorRLD or 
its publisher undertake to organize 
the suggested protective measure, but 
these suggestions must be respectfully 
declined for self-evident reasons. 

Neither the writer nor his staff has 
the time to give to this work, nor 
have they the same vital interest in 
the outcome as do utility security 
owners, and hence any direct connec- 
tion with the movement would mili- 
tate against its success. The only 
service either could render is a public 
one of bringing as many of these in- 
vestors together as possible, and then 
assisting them to get started as a co- 
hesive force along the right road. But 
even to accomplish this much, it is 
necessary to get the cooperation of a 
sufficient number of these stockhold- 
ers to hold out at least the promise of 
success. 

If such support is not forthcoming 
we must candidly admit that further 
effort would prove futile, for no small 
body of stockholders could succeed in 


accomplishing any significant good. 
The job that must be done is a com- 
prehensive one in which certain ex- 
penses would be involved in getting 
the organization started and making 
it function properly. A small body 
of stockholders could not carry the 
burden, nor should they be expected 
to do so. 

This is the crux of the problem. If 
it can be solved, then the road is well 
opened and the protective movement 
would gather momentum as more 
stockholders join in. 

One subscriber wrote us in a spirit 
of discouragement that other efforts 
had been made to organize the utility 
stockholders, but that these elicited 
such a poor response that they were 
abandoned. 

It can hardly be conceived that 
these investors can be so lethargic to 
their own vital interests, where they 
have so little to lose and so much to 
gain. Perhaps the previous attempts 
mentioned by that correspondent did 
not make the proper approach. Yet if 
this is the attitude of the great ma- 
jority of utility stockholders, then 
nothing can be done for them. One 
cannot bring to life those who in de- 
spair wish to be buried in forgetful- 
ness. 

That this is the true situation I 
refuse to concede in the absence of 
concrete evidence of its existence. 


INITIAL STEP 


Now the first step that must be 
taken toward organizing this protec- 
tive movement is to find out how 
many utility investors among the 
readers of THE FINANCIAL 
are prepared to join together to 
launch it. To help them express their 
intention a coupon appears on page 24 
for them to fill out. At the same time 
it is suggested that they mention the 


Finfoto 


utility companies in which they are 
stockholders, and the number of 
shares which they own. 

The response to this suggestion will 
then determine for THE FINANCIAL 
Wor p whether it is advisable to pro- 
ceed further. 

Here is an outline of the character 
of a protective committee THE F1- 
NANCIAL Wortp believes could per- 
form a constructive service for utility 
stockholders : 

1. It should be an independent 
body, free from any affiliation with 
any of the holding companies, their 
affiliates, directors, or officers. It 
should be a truly independent body 
representing the individual security 
holder and thus avoid any criticism of 
propaganda when it is represented 
before the SEC or before any court 
in any legal steps it may be advisable 
to take. 

2. The committee members should 
serve without compensation, since all 


COMING ARTICLES 


Opportunities in 
Meat Packing Shares? 

Why Canadian Bond 
Status Has Improved 


interested in its functions are laboring 
in a common cause for their general 
good and the protection of their in- 
vestment from further needless ero- 
sion. 

3. Expenses should be kept to a 
minimum and every cent made to go 
the farthest; expenditures should be 
confined to clerical costs, postage, 
literature needed to acquaint other 
stockholders with what the commit- 
tee is endeavoring to accomplish, and 
to moderate legal fees—so that what- 
ever outlay is involved in vigorously 


.Furthermore, in 


carrying out its objectives will not 
prove a burden to its members. The 
cost to each contributor will grow less 
as contributing members increase. 
connection with 
whatever expenses are incurred, an 
accounting should be made at stated 
periods to the contributing members. 

Among those selected to man this 
committee THE FINANCIAL WorLpb 
believes a leader may be found who 
is a spark plug, whose character and 
connections are above reproach and 
against whom no political smear cam- 
paign could be launched. 

This is not a fully detailed plan but 
is in our opinion an intelligent out- 
line of the type of vehicle that can 
properly, alertly and vigilantly carry 
on a militant fight to save utility in- 
vestors from the peril of confiscation 
of their equity rights within due pro- 
cess of law and with adequate repre- 
sentation before the SEC in hearings 

(Please turn to page 24) 


Odlum’s Début at OPM’s Defense Clinic 


F or three days last week, more than 
125 prime contractors and roughly 5,000 
potential subcontractors wrote the story 
of American industry in transition with- 
in the space of one large floor. 

The place was the fourth floor of 
Grand Central Palace, in New York 
City, where the Office of Production 
Management ran its first National De- 
fense Production Clinic, in conjunction 
with the Civilian & National Defense 
Exposition (which will continue until 
October 18). 

Basic idea of the “Defense Clinic” is 
to speed subcontracting by bringing 
prime and potential subcontractors together around 
a conference table. It is a marketplace where the 
prime contractor in search of a facility, a machined 
part, a forging, a casting—or any of the thousands 
of items necessary for arms production—may find 
a subcontractor who can help to answer the nation’s 
need for speed, speed, and still more speed in 
building our “arsenal for democracy.” 

Among the “primes” represented at last week’s 
clinic were such top-flight units as Air Reduction, 
Bendix, Bethlehem Steel, Consolidated Aircraft, 
Crucible Steel, Curtiss-Wright, du Pont, Eastman 
Kodak, Foster Wheeler, General Electric, General 
Motors, International Harvester, Glenn L. Martin, 
Otis Eijevator, Pullman, Sperry, R.C.A., United 
Aircraft, U. S. Rubber, Westinghouse Electric, and 
Wright Aeronautical. 


Floyd B. Odlum 
More Work—-Less Talk 


Delivering his first talk to any group 
since his appointment to head OPM’s 
new Division of Contract Distribution, 
Floyd B. Odlum stressed the need of 
spreading defense work into the small 
factories and units threatened with cur- 
tailment or closings due to shortages of 
materials and consequent priorities. 
“What these small businesses want is 
work and not conversation,” said the 
well-known president of Atlas Corpora- 
tion, who has been charged with the 
task of helping the “little fellow” find 
his place in the defense sun. 

Work? They received just that. For 
during the clinic’s three-day run—from Monday 
through Wednesday—aillions of dollars in subcon- 
tracts were negotiated. “A boon,” is the way a 
representative of one leading aircraft manufacturer 
expressed it. ‘‘A subcontractor’s paradise!’’, said 
the owner of a moderate-sized machine shop. 

A classic example of what the Defense Clinic can 
uncover in the way of productive facilities was seen 
when a small manufacturer arrived from Seattle to 
see if he could get some contracts to keep his plant 
going. When it was learned that he had some 
screw machines, and that they were idle—something 
akin to finding diamonds these days—he was 
swamped with offers. 

In effect, OPM’s first National Defense Produc- 
tion Clinic was a success. So it may be expected 
that more of these sessions will be seen. 
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Spotting the Likely 


Casualties 


Unless direct or indirect arms business is forthcoming, 
thousands of plants will have to shut down. Here are 
some of the more prominent companies threatened. 


A, the weeks slip by, the fact that 
the “defense honeymoon” is over be- 
comes increasingly clear to business- 
men and the public at large. 

Right now, for example, the Office 
of Production Management can point 
to some 50 cities (in 12 states) where 
more than 1,000 manufacturing plants 
seem slated to have production cur- 
tailed sharply. Some of these plants, 
as a matter of fact, are already oper- 
ating on reduced shifts. And the list 
is increasing daily. 


SERIOUS SHORTAGES? 


Material shortages plus the priori- 
lies squeeze are responsible. Of 
course, OPM’s list does not repre- 
sent the only cities where the raw 
materials lifeline is in danger. But 
it does indicate the areas most seri- 
ously threatened at the present time. 
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\Vhat is more, most of them happen 
to be centers where production activ- 
itv is concentrated in consumers’ 
durable goods—stoves, refrigerators, 
ironers, washing machines, vacuum 
cleaners, ete. 

The emergency is 
items from two directions: First of 
all, the defense administration has 
ordered sharp cuts in the output of 
consumers’ durable goods so as to di- 
vert steel and other “scarce” ma- 
terials to the making of ships, trucks, 
freight cars and armament. Second- 
ly, the Federal Reserve Board has 
been charged with restricting con- 
sumer credit so as te reduce certain 
types of installment purchases and put 
the pressure on the lid of inflation. 

Let’s take a look at some of these 
priorities “problem centers.” At the 
same time, it would be well to exam- 


hitting such 


ine just which companies in these aad 
other cities are likely to feel the de- 
fense pinch most. 

Manitowoc, along the shores of 
Lake Michigan, is said to represent 
the most “acute” situation in Wis- 
consin. Three aluminum ware com- 
panies have manufacturing facilities 
there. Largest unit is Aluminum 
Goods Manufacturing Company. It 
operates four plants—two in Mani- 
towoc and two in its “aluminum” 
twin city, Two Rivers. This company 
has received direct orders for kitchen- 
ware from the Army and Navy; it 
is also making shell casings. But 
that isn’t enough. Result is that sev- 
eral hundred workers have been laid 
off and the remainder are on stag- 
gered shifts. 

Near the westernmost corner of 
New York and not far from the 
northern border of Pennsylvania, is 
Jamestown. Located there is Art 
Metal Construction, makers of steel 
office furniture, filing equipment, 
shelves, etc. The company’s big “raw 
material” is steel. But unless it re- 
ceives orders to supply some part of 
our defense organization (as a similar 
company, General Fireprooting, is do- 
ing) its prospects for getting enough 
of the product are far from bright. 

Now, a swing almost due West— 
to Grand Rapids, Mich. As far as 
investors are concerned, two com- 
panies are apparently threatened 
here: American Seating and Nash- 
Kelvinator. 

The first is a leading factor in the 
manufacture of seating equipment for 
schools, churches and theatres: it 
could use a lot of Government busi- 
ness. The second makes cabinets and 
porcelain for its refrigerator division ; 
since Nash-Kelvinator has large— 
and growing—defense orders, how- 
ever, it is unlikely that developments 
in this particular city would have a 
serious effect on overall operations. 


OTHER SUFFERERS 


Over at Evansville, Indiana, Servel 
makes the famous “Electrolux” re- 
frigerator. The company is also pro- 
ducing cartridge cases for the armed 
forces. It will need more of this type 
of business, however, if it is to offset 
indicated volume losses. 

Westinghouse Electric has an elec- 
tric appliance plant for household 
products at Mansfield, Ohio, another 
“problem” city. Recently it laid off a 
whole shift of workers in its refriger- 
ator division there. Reason: a short- 
age of steel plus “freon.” a refriger- 
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ant. (This case is given purely as an 
illustration. Westinghouse is swamp- 
ed with defense orders, and what hap- 
pens at its Mansfield Works is, for 
practical purposes, insignificant as far 
as total operations are concerned. ) 

Companies making stoves do not 
appear to be in an enviable position 
right now. One of American Stove’s 
four factories is in priorities-pinched 
Lorain, Ohio. Both of Florence 
Stove’s plants are in centers which 
are on the OPM list: Gardner, Mass., 
and Kanakakee, Illinois. While not in 
“problem” areas, Detroit-Michigan 
Stove and Kalamazoo Stove & Fur- 
nace may soon face important diffi- 
culties. 

Automatic Washer Company and 
Maytag Company, with plants in 
Newton, Iowa—a “single-industry” 
town—seem headed for trouble. 
Similar units (in other cities) that 
will probably be hit hard by the cur- 
rent tight situation in steel are Altor- 
fer Bros., Easy Washing Machine 
Corporation, and Nineteen Hundred 
Corporation. 

Two vacuum cleaner companies 
familiar to investors are Air-Way 
Electric Appliance and Eureka Vacu- 
um Cleaner. The first has yet to re- 
port defense orders. As for Eureka, 

(Please turn to page 27) 


Rail Wage Dispute 
Enters Final Stage 


Estimates of probable effects of wage increases on rail- 
road earnings are unreliable, and may prove seriously 
misleading. Condition of rail market indicates possibil- 
ities for a good rally if a reasonable settlement is reached 


pe unions have refused to sub- 
mit to arbitration the questions in 
dispute between railroad manage- 
ment and labor, the controversy has 
now entered the final phase under 
the procedure established in the Rail- 
way Labor Act. The President has 
appointed an “Emergency Fact Find- 
ing Board” which is now conducting 
hearings. 

The findings of these emergency 
boards have always been accepted by 
both sides in previous wage disputes, 
although they have no legal force. 
Presumably neither the railroads nor 
the unions will flout public opinion by 
rejecting the recommendations of the 
board, now sitting in Chicago and ex- 
pected to report around November 1. 
Until that time, there is only one 


Investment Bankers 


tantamount to election. 


Fleek to Succeed Connely as IBA Head 


J ohn S. Fleek, 48-year old Ohio-born 
partner of the Cleveland investment 
banking firm of Hayden, Miller & Com- 
pany, will be the next president of the 
Association of 
America. His nomination was recently 
announced by Emmett F. Connely, pres- 
ent chief of the IBA, and nomination is 


Mr. Fleek will also become chairman 
of the Association’s public information 
committee. In this capacity he will serve 
as a full-time executive of the organiza- 
tion, taking a leave of absence from his 
own business to assume direction of the 
comprehensive program of public relations that the IBA has 
been conducting for the last year and a half. 

Connected with his present firm since 1929, Mr. Fleek has 
been actively identified with the Investment Bankers Associa- 
tion for the past 12 years or more. At the moment he is a 
vice president of the Association and has been particularly 
interested in the public relations phase of its work. 


Parade Studios 


John S. Fleek 
A Good Selection 


statement which can be made with 
any degree of certainty—rail labor 
will be granted a wage increase. At- 
tempts to guess the resultant rise in 
railroad costs before the issuance of 
the Emergency Board’s report are 
futile conjecture. 

It seems reasonable to assume that 
we need not consider seriously the 
estimates that granting of all or the 


major part of the unions’ demands 


would increase the annual expenses 
of the railroads by $600 milion to 
$900 million. The extravagant pro- 
posals made by the union executives 
would result in general bankruptcy. 
But when we get down to more rea- 
sonable levels, it is still impossible to 
predict at this time whether the in- 
crease in labor costs will be in the 
neighborhood of $100 million, $200 
million, or $300 million a year. 

A 10 per cent wage increase is fre- 
quently mentioned as the probable 
outcome. Wall Street commentary 
holds that “anything less than 10 per 
cent would be bullish; anything over 
10 per cent bearish.” Still, some of 
the estimates of the effects of a 10 
per cent rise in rail wages upon in- 
dividual roads appear rather formid- 
able ; $3 a share for the Atchison, 60 
cents for C. & O., $1.50 for Great 
Northern, $3.70 for Illinois Central, 
$2.75 for New York Central, $3.60 
for Southern Railway, etc. 


POSSIBLE EFFECTS 


Per share estimates are strongly 
affected by the degree of leverage af- 
forded by senior capitalizations and 
other variables. But no matter how 
the figures are presented, they are 
likely to prove misleading. Estimates 
of the aggregate cost to all railroads 
of a 10 per cent wage increase range 
upward of $200 million. 

Why all this uncertainty? Granted 
that no one knows how far the Emer- 
gency Board will go in recommending 
wage concessions; but if we assume 

(Please turn to page 23) 
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Te new Federal 
tax legislation which 
will be known as the 
“Revenue Act of 
1941” increases the 
burdens imposed upon 
American industry to 
such an extent that it 
is now fair to say that taxation is now 
on a war basis, although it is generally 
believed that we must look forward to 
even heavier imposts before the end of 
the emergency. However, the new 
bill contains relatively few radical 
changes in the characteristics of the 
taxes legislated in 1940; it is notable 
more for increases in rates and lower- 
ing of exemptions to obtain billions in 
additional revenue. 


CONGRESS REJECTS 


For the second year in succession, 
the strong recommendation of the 
U.S. Treasury that the average earn- 
ings method of computing excess 
profits tax exemptions be eliminated 
was rejected by Congress. This pro- 
posal—which would be a serious blow 
for companies which normally earn 
well in excess of 8 per cent on in- 
vested capital—will probably be ad- 
vanced again with the support of the 
Administration and may be incorpor- 
ated in some future tax bill. But for 
1941, at least, there is little prospect 
of this drastic change in the basis for 
excess profits taxation. It does not 
seem probable that any attempt to in- 
clude a provision for removing the 
optional basis of figuring excess 
profits credits in the “administrative” 
tax measure now in _ preparation 
would be successful. 

Furthermore, an attempt to subject 
companies with large invested capital 
bases to special taxation was defeated. 
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Taxes War Basis 


Prior deduction of excess profits taxes, 
the new “surtax” and increased rates are 
the outstanding features of the Revenue on 
Act of 1941 affecting corporate taxpayers. 


The draft prepared by the House 
Ways and Means Committee con- 
tained a 10 per cent tax on all earn- 
ings above the average for the base 
period (1936-39) for companies us- 
ing the invested capital base. Com- 
panies whose credits under the in- 
vested capital option would not 
otherwise require them to pay excess 
profits taxes would have been liable 
for large payments under this pro- 
posal, which was not approved by the 
Senate. 

Thus, corporations having a very 
large capital investment—notably the 
railroads and some of the heavy man- 
ufacturing industries—continue in a 
relatively favorable position with re- 
spect to excess profits taxes. Only 
a few railroad companies will be sub- 
ject to such taxes on 1941 earnings 
and the amounts will be compara- 
tively small. The situation of the 
heavy manufacturing industries will 
also be better than average, but many 
companies in this category which 
were exempt from the “E.P.T.” in 
1940 will have to pay this year. 

Under the Revenue Act of 1940, 
all earnings up to 8 per cent of in- 
vested capital were exempt from ex- 
cess profits taxes. Last year, earnings 
of many of the heavy industries, al- 
though greatly improved, were less 
than 8 per cent on investment. This 
year, earnings before taxes have 
shown a substantial further increase. 
In addition, the new tax law limits 
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the 8 per cent exemp- 
tion to invested capital 
of $5 million or less; 
invested capital 
above $5 million the 
exemption is 7 per 
cent. Some of the 
large steel, machinery, 
railroad equipment and other heavy 
industries will have to pay fairly size- 
able excess profits taxes as a result of 
this change, and also because unused 
exemptions or “carry-overs” are 
eliminated or reduced by another sec- 
tion of the tax law. 


CREDITS REDUCED 


This section provides that excess 
profits net income (earnings subject 
to excess profits taxes) be calculated 
before deduction of corporate income 
taxes, the reverse of the procedure 
under the 1940 law. Furthermore, 
the excess profits credit for 1940 will 
have to be recalculated under the 
terms of the 1941 law. This means 
that companies using the invested 
capital option will have to add their 
1940 normal taxes to the excess 
profits net income reported for last 
year, and will also have their credit 
cut from 8 per cent to 7 per cent on 
all capital above $5 million, in deter- 
mining their unused credit carry- 
overs for 1941. 

In 1940, earnings of American 
Rolling Mill, after deductions for 
other taxes, were approximately $2.7 
million less than the excess profits tax 
exemption. Under the Revenue Act 
of 1940, this amount could have been 
added to the 1941 credit. However, 
as the president of the company 
pointed out in testimony before the 
Senate Finance Committee, the 
changes in the method of computation 
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will wipe out the entire carry-over. 

These changes will have less effect 
on the standing of companies using 
the average earnings option, which 
will be allowed to recalculate earnings 
for the base period. But the effect 
will be to increase taxes for all cor- 
porations, since normal taxes for the 
years 1936-39 (which will be added 
to reported earnings for the purpose 
of determining excess profits credits 
on the new basis ) were materially less 
than the prevailing 24 per cent. 

Furthermore, excess profits tax 
rates, even in the lowest bracket (35 
per cent) are higher than the com- 
bined normal tax of 24 per cent and 
the new surtax of 7 per cent on net 
income above $25,000. Thus, the 
change in the order of deduction is 
the equivalent of a substantial in- 
crease in rates. Using 1941 rates for 
excess profits taxes, normal taxes, 
and surtaxes in each calculation, the 
total taxes of a corporation having 
$10 million earnings and a $5 million 
excess profits tax exemption would be 
approximately as follows: On prior 
deduction of normal corporation tax 
plus surtax, $4.2 million; on prior 
deduction of excess profits taxes, $5.1 
million. 

In addition to this switch in the 
order of deduction of taxes, rates are 
increased over the 1940 schedule. The 


corporate income tax remains tech- 
nically at 24 per cent, but the prac- 
tical effect of the new “‘surtax”’ is to 
raise the rate to a level between 30 


and 31 per cent. On corporation 
earnings (after deduction of E.P.T.) 
up to $25,000, the surtax is 6 per 
cent ; above $25,000, 7 per cent. The 
distinction between normal and sur- 
taxes has practical effect only where 
the taxpayer holds government bonds 
exempt from normal taxes, but sub- 
ject to surtaxes. Where such holdings 
are not a factor, the terminology is 
not particularly meaningful. 

But the combined effect of the new 
“surtax” and the 24 per cent “nor- 
mal” rate is important, as has been 
shown by the statements of those 
companies which have accrued income 
taxes at a 30 per cent rate in reports 
for the first half of 1941. Companies 
in the stable income group which are 
obtaining little or no benefit from de- 
fense activity will find their net in- 
comes, after all deductions, materially 
reduced by this levy, even in cases 
where they are not vulnerable to ex- 
cess profits taxes. 

Excess profits tax rates in 1940 
ranged from 25 per cent on the first 
$20,000 to 50 per cent on all earnings 
over $500,000, after deduction of ex- 
emptions. For 1941, the rates range 
from 35 per cent of the first $20,000 


to 60 per cent on all over $500,000. 
This schedule may not appear ex- 
tremely drastic, especially when com- 
pared with the 100 per cent excess 
profits tax prevailing in England. But 
it is formidable, especially in its ap- 
plication to large corporations. Com- 
bining the effects of excess profits, 
normal and surtaxes, on earnings 
above the excess profits tax credit 
plus $500,000, more than 72 cents of 
every dollar goes to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

The discrimination against “big 
business” which was evident in the 
revenue legislation of 1940 is further 
accentuated in the new revenue act. 
This is apparent in the 7 per cent ex- 
emption on earnings on _ invested 
capital over $5 million, while the 8 
per cent exemption is continued for 
invested capital up to $5 million. The 
new excess profits tax rates show in- 
creases in the lower as well as the 
upper brackets but the difference be- ~ 
tween 35 and 60 per cent indicates 
the penalties on size. This type of 
taxation ignores the fact that a large 
company earning several millions 
over its E.P.T. credit may still be 
realizing a relatively low return, 
while a concern whose earnings fall 
in the lower tax brackets may be ob- 
taining a high rate of return on its 
capital investment. 


A Businessman’s Income Group 


Average price-earnings ratio is about 844 times most 
recent twelve months’ -per share results. Average 
yield on basis of 1940 payments is 614 per cent. 


1 eight stocks have three im- 
portant characteristics in common: 
All are selling for less than ten times 
reported earnings for the most recent 
twelve months; yields are generous, 
ranging upward from about 5 per 
cent; dividends in all instances are 
being covered by comparatively wide 
margins. 

Most of the issues are distinctly of 
the business cycle type, but it is 
worthy of note that with one excep- 
tion, dividends have been paid in 
every year for at least 14 years. (The 
exception is Marshall Field. whose 
record has been erratic, but whose 
position has been fast improving in 
recent years.) Several of the com- 
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panies represented—notably Ameri- 
can Brake Shoe and Freeport Sul- 
phur—are benefiting from the rearm- 
ament program. However, the group 


as a whole is of such nature that 
earning power is substantial even in 
more normal periods of peace time 
activity. 

Earnings as shown in the tabula- 
tion are for the twelve months ended 
last June 30, except for the two rail- 
roads. Those figures for per share 
profits are for the fiscal year which 
ended on July 31, 1941. 


Good Yields for the Businessman 


*Price- 
Latest Dividends Recent ton: ll Indicated 

Common Stock: 12 Mos, Earns. Paid 1940 ‘Price Ratio Yield 
American Brake Shoe.... .. $3.74 $2.10 35 9.3 6.0% 
Chesapeake & Ohio.......... 4.25 3.25 37 8.7 8.8 
Freeport Sulphur.......... 4.01 2.00 40 9.9 5.0 
2.52 1.30 17 6.7 7.6 
National Dairy.............. 1.80 0.80 16 8.8 5.0 
Pennsylvania R. R........... 4.12 1.50 23 5.6 6.5 
ee eee 5.25 3.50 45 8.6 7.8 
Underwood Elliott.......... 4.14 2.25 36 8.7 6.3 


*Ratio of market price to latest 12 months’ earnings. 
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Why I Think They’re Good 


Investments at Today’s Prices 


By The Bargain Hunter 


This Week’s 


are few enterprises with 
more consistently stable earnings 
records than that of Diamond Match. 
As it happens, the extreme low and 
high levels of profits for the past 
twenty-five years were reached in two 
successive years: $1.6 million in 1928 
and $2.8 million in 1929. Despite the 
fact that the latter figure was ab- 
normally high, earnings in the worst 
year of the depression (1932) de- 
clined only 28 per cent from that 
peak. This characteristic, together 
with the company’s perennially strong 
financial position, has permitted pay- 
ment of dividends by this enterprise 
and its predecessors ever since the 
business was founded in 1880. 


COMPETITIVE POSITION 


A number of factors have con- 
tributed to this showing. One which 
deserves prominent mention is the 
company’s strong competitive posi- 
tion. It was formed to consolidate a 
number of the most important match 
manufacturers in the country, and has 
dominated its field ever since its in- 
ception. Furthermore, matches are an 
every-day necessity for everyone, and 
their consumption is thus influenced 
very little by depressions. This char- 
acteristic is aided by the fact that 
matches are, from the consumer's 
standpoint, one of the cheapest prod- 
ucts imaginable. 

The company estimates that some 
56 per cent of matches consumed are 
used for smoking. The phenomenal 
and practically uninterrupted growth 
in cigarette consumption from less 
than three billion annually at the turn 
of the century to more than 180 bil- 
lion last vear has thus been the most 
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important single factor in increasing 
the demand for matches. That de- 
mand shows no signs of leveling off 
is indicated by match consumption 
estimates for the past five successive 
years: 352 billion, 365 billion, 376 
billion, 400 billion and 414 billion. 


PRODUCTS DIVERSIFIED 


While these figures are impressive, 
they do not tell the whole story of 
Diamond's earning power. The com- 
pany originally depended entirely on 
match sales, but has diversified ex- 
tensively in related lines within the 
past several decades. When foreign 
supplies of essential chemicals were 
shut off during the first World War, 
the company developed domestic 
sources for these materials and cur- 
rently supplies them to all match 
manufacturers in this country. This 
division furnished almost seven per 
cent of sales last year. An additional 
14 per cent was provided by products 
such as tooth picks, clothes pins, 


The Primary Products 
of Diamond Match 
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Diamond Match 


paper napkins, toilet tissue and waxed 
paper, demand for which also evi- 
dences considerable stability. 

The fastest growing division of the 
business has been lumber and allied 
products. The company’s — timber 
holdings are so large that its annual 
increment cannot be absorbed in 
match production, and it therefore 
markets the surplus. Last year whole- 
sale lumber sales contributed over ten 
per cent of gross, and an added 24 
per cent came from operation of retail 
lumber yards. Of the latters’ income, 
57 per cent was derived from lumber, 
16 per cent from lumber substitutes, 
ten per cent from building accessories, 
and most of the remainder from 
cement and paint. Matches accounted 
for only 45 per cent of Diamond's 
sales. 


ATTRACTIVE YIELD 


Like any other enterprise subject in 
less-than-average degree to changes 
in economic conditions, this company 
is rather vulnerable to higher taxes. 
Last year’s earnings were the lowest 
since 1928, but if taxes had remained 
at 1939 levels (which at that time 
constituted a new record) the 1940 
net would have been well above the 
average for recent years. As it was, 
the $1.50 dividend rate was covered 
by earnings, though by a small mar- 
gin, and further growth in sales of 
lumber and building materials should 
offset higher taxes to some extent. 
Selling around 25, the stock offers a 
yield of six per cent and appears very 
reasonably valued in relation to earn- 
ings, considering the company’s ex- 
ceptional record and sound longer 
term prospects. 
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Ratings are from THE FINANCIAL Wor.p Inde- 
pendent Appraisals of Listed Stocks. 
individual Stock Factographs for further vital and 
information and statistical data on these items. 


Refer to 


in the magazine. 
information regarded as reliable, but 
no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 


“Also FW” refers to the last previous item 


Opinions are based on data 


PRICES ARE AS OF THE CLOSING WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 24, 1941 


American Bank Note Cc 


Strong finances and _ speculative 
outlook warrant retention of shares, 
recently quoted at 9 (paid 20 cents 
so far this year). Estimates are that 
company earned some 30 cents a 
share in the third quarter, thus plac- 
ing nine months’ net at the equivalent 
of $1 a share. This would compare 
with 35 cents in the corresponding 
period a year ago (including 19 cents 
in the third quarter). One factor in 
the improvement is the general in- 
crease in both foreign and domestic 
volume. 


American Radiator C+ 

Speculative positions in shares, re- 
cently quoted at 6, may be maintained 
(paid 45 cents so far this year). De- 
fense production and the extremely 
high level of building activity this 
year have been-bringing record sales 
to American Radiator. Result is that 
all operations are at capacity and 
backlog of unfilled orders continues to 
increase. Taxes are cutting deeply 
into earnings. Nevertheless, nine 
months’ profit will be well ahead of 
the 35 cents a share shown in the like 
period a year ago. (Also FW, Mar. 
19.) 


American Ship Building B 

Retention of shares is warranted as 
a better-than-average unit in the 
shipbuilding group; recent price, 38 


(paid $2 so far this year). This 
dominant factor in the ship repair and 
construction fields in the Great Lakes 
area reported net of $4.69 in the June 
fiscal year. This compared with $1.76 
in the previous twelvemonth and was 
the best result since 1930. Work is 
now progressing on important con- 
tracts for the U. S. Navy, Maritime 
Commission, and private industry. 
A more liberal dividend policy should 
be seen. 


American Sugar Refining C+ 

Present trends justify retention of 
shares in diversified lists; recent 
price, 21 (paid 50 cents so far this 
year). With favorable indications 
from current sugar price structure, 
increased trading interest has been 
seen in these shares. Followers of 
the issue think there is a good chance 
that 1941 net will more than double 
the 65 cents a share shown in the 
previous year. Incidentally, 1940 
operations brought the first black 
figures on the common stock since 


1937. 


Canada Dry B 


At prevailing levels, around 17, 
stock is suitable for continued reten- 
tion on a speculative basis (indicated 
ann, rate, 60 cents). Unofficial esti- 
mates place net for the September 
fiscal year at around $2.50 a share. 


This would compare with $1.63 in 
the previous fiscal twelvemonth and 
represent a ten-year peak. Show- 
ing reflects wider markets incident to 
completion of company’s plant expan- 
sion program, and, of course, in- 
creased public spending. Present in- 
ventories are understood to stand at 


unusually high levels. (Also FW, 
July 9.) 
Consolidated Aircraft C+ 


Sale of stock, recently quoted at 
49, is indicated for those who hold 
substantial medium term profits and 
are interested primarily in capital ap- 
preciation (paid and declared so far 
this year: $4, plus 100% in stock). 
This week, shareholders will receive 
a $2 cash disbursement and a 100 
per cent stock dividend. It should 
be noted, however, that the cash pay- 
ment will not apply to the new shares 
that will be issued. First half profit 
of $4.72 a share was more than 
double that for the entire year 1940. 
(Also FW, July 2.) 


International Tel. & Tel. C 


Stock occupies an unimpressive 
statistical position; recent levels, 
around 3. Having shown market 
activity at rising prices, reports about 
favorable things in store for this or- 
ganiaztion have multiplied. Of course, 
Latin American business has gained 
in the wake of present trends. This 


No Telephone Calls, Please 


7? insure prompt replies to in- 
quiries addressed to THE FINAN- 
CIAL WorLD, readers are requested 
to enclose a self-addressed stamped 
envelope with each inquiry. To facili- 
tate quick replies a special delivery 
or air-mail stamp may be attached. 
Prepaid telegrams will be answered 
(collect) as soon as received; but 
no telephone calls, please. 
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The Most Active Stocks—Week Ended September 23, 1941 


Shares -——Price—, Net 


Stock Traded Open Last Change 
Socony Vacuum QOil..... 76,800 9% 95% +% 
63,300 9% 10 +% 
General Motors ..........53,400 39% 41% +2 
Aviation Corp. ......... 51,100 4% 4 —% 


Consolidated Aircraft .. 
Internat’] Paper & Power 39, 
Warner Bros. Pictures.. 34, 
Paramount Pictures ... 
Boeing Airplane ...... 


Shares 


Stock Traded Open Last Change 


General Electric ...... 30,700 33% 382% —1% 
Chrysler Corp. ........ 30,100 57% . 59 +1% 
Consolidated Edison ... 28,400 17% 17% — % 
28.000 14% 14% + % 
N. Y. Central R.R.... 27,400 12% 12 —% 
Internt’] Tel. & Tel... 27,300 3 2% —% 
Consolidated Oil ....... 26,800 6% 6% —%% 
Southern Ry. pf. ...... 26,700 29 29% +% 
Standard Oil (N. J.)... 26,700 43% 42% —% 
Anaconda Copper ...... 24,400 28% 28% —% 
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is also true of its overseas cable-and- 
radio interests; and another benefit 
has been improved rentals in its of- 
fice building in downtown Manhattan. 
While these and other developments 
may continue to hold public interest, 
shares remain fundamentally unat- 
tractive. 


King-Seeley 

Other situations appear to offer 
more clearly defined speculative op- 
portunities at this time ; approx. price, 
8 (indicated ann. rate, 80 cents). 
With completion of its first full fiscal 
year ended July 31, King-Seeley re- 
corded new peaks in sales and profits ; 
latter equalled $1.82 a share. Be- 
cause of restrictions outlined for 
regular operations, however, com- 
pany does not expect to duplicate this 
showing in the current fiscal year. 


Lockheed Aircraft C+ 
Existing holdings of shares may be 
continued by those who recognize the 
speculative risks involved. Approx. 
price, 29 (paid $1.50 last year). With 
first half deliveries more than three 
times those of the like 1940 period. 
company reported net equal to $3.83 
a share. In the first six months a year 
ago, comparative was $2.02. As of 
June 30, last, backlog approximated 
$382.5 million. Breakdown of orders 
shows that 51 per cent of this amount 
was for domestic military business. 


Niles-Bement-Pond 


B+ 


Now around 55 on the N. Y. Curb, 
stock is a suitable vehicle for repre- 
sentation in the machine tool group 
(paid $3 so far this year). Interim 


results are not reported by this com- 
pany. It is understood, however, that 
earnings are running ahead of like 
1940 levels—in spite of augmented 
reserves for taxes. Niles’ profit last 
year equalled $9.14 a share. With 
orders coming in faster than deliver- 
ies can be made, backlog is now 
around $25 million, compared with 
$22 million at beginning of the year. 


Nunn-Bush 


While reasonably satisfactory, sta- 
tistical record of stock is not in a 
class with ranking units in the shoe 
industry; approx. price, 9 (indicated 
ann. rate, 80 cents). When this shoe 
company ends its fiscal year October 
31, sales gains will be shown to have 
been rather wide. Part of the in- 
crease, however, will be accounted for 
by higher footwear prices. In the 
matter of earnings, little in the way 
of a rise is anticipated, largely be- 
cause of tax increases. 


Singer Manufacturing B 

While market action is essentially 
volatile, existing holdings of stock 
should be retained in diversified lists. 
Approx. price on the N.Y. Curb, 159 
(ann, div., $6; paid $1 extra so far 
this year). This largest maker of 
sewing machines normally sells some 
75 per cent of output outside the 
U.S. Yet, report for 1940 shows a 
profit of $9.73 per share, contrasted 
with $3.40 in 1939. Detailed sales 
data are not given. Apparently, how- 
ever, tremendous demand the 
United States incident to defense ac- 
tivity was sufficient to offset losses in 
other parts of the world. 


“Traded over-the-counter. 


Smith & Corona C+ 

Despite low price-earnings ratio, 
shares do not occupy as strategic a 
position as issues representing better 
diversified units in the same field; 
approx. price, 14 ($1.25 paid and de- 
clared so far this year). This leading 
typewriter manufacturer showed a 
striking earnings gain in its June 
fiscal year. After all charges, plus 
provision for possible higher taxes, 
net equalled $3.46 a share, contrasted 
with 90 cents in the preceding twelve- 
month. Since beginning of the pres- 
ent fiscal year, business has continued 
to run at very high levels. August 
typewriter sales, for example, were 
the largest for any single month in 
company history. But because of im- 
portance of “portable” typewriters in 
total sales volume, outlook over com- 
ing months is not too clearly defined 
for priorities may affect that type of 
equipment. 


Zenith Radio c+ 
_ Existing moderate holdings of 
stock may be retained as a long range 
speculation in the radio and television 
fields. Approx. price, 11 (paid $1 
so far this year). While complete 
figures are not available, it is es- 
tablished that net in the July quarter 
—first period of the current fiscal 
year—was well under like 1940 lev- 
els. This reflected inability to obtain 
sufficient raw materials. This situa- 
tion, however, has since been relieved 
and shipments thus far in the fiscal 
year are ahead of the similar period a 
year ago. Management feels that 
civilian curtailment will be made up 


by deliveries on defense contracts. 
(Also FW, June 18.) 


° STEEL PRODUCTION RAILROAD CARLOADINGS ELECTRIC POWER OUTPUT AUTOMOBILE PRODUCTION 
of Capacity 950 Thousands of Cars | Millions of Kilowatt Hrs. 160 Thousands of Cars | 
40 550 2200F 20 
30 500 7 2000 - 0 
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MEN PREPARE When asked by a 
FOR BEARDS worried constituent 
whether the new 
tax bill will impose a levy on safety 
razors the North Carolinian Demo 
crat, Representative Robert L 
Doughton, used this inquiry to in- 
dulge in a bit of cheap witicism. 
“Under this bill and previous bills,” 
he said, “taxpayers will be shaved so 
clean they won't need a razor.” 

Let this be a warning to all of us 
men, including the facetious Con- 
gressman, who delights so much in 
rubbing it in on taxpayers, that with- 
out razors we will soon get back to 
the medieval bearded age. And if we 
have enough time to get away from 
figuring out how we are to pay our 
taxes we should begin looking for 
models of how we should trim these 
hirsute appendages to our chins. That 
is, if we will still be allowed scissors. 

If we can’t be clean of face, at least 
we still will have left to us the right 
to appear as fierce as our whiskers 
will permit, since they will be beyond 
the reach of the tax collector. 


SHOULD HAVE There are two 
DONE IT EARLIER ™ajor prob- 

lems that must 
be overcome if the Administration can 
reasonably expect to coordinate its 
“all out” defense effort without pro- 
ducing irremedial dislocations in our 
industrial machinery. They are the 
prevention of inventory hoarding and 
unnecessary curtailment of civilian 
goods production. Until now no prac- 
tical steps have been taken in these 
directions despite the numerous bu- 
reaus which have been set up to pro- 
duce these very adjustments. There 
has not been, to any one’s knowledge, 
any blue print intelligently mapping 
out a sound course. Instead, priori- 
ties and price controls have been in- 
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discriminately forced upon industry. 

Now, however, SPAB—the super 
board of control the President has 
set up—gives evidence of putting up 
a more efficient supervision in bring- 
ing industry more in unity with our 
defense operations. Wisely it has 
taken the first step in this direction 
by undertaking a study of hoarding, 
and the extent to which civilian pro- 
duction should be curtailed. 

That is the very procedure Bernard 
Baruch followed in the last war. The 
only thing lacking is that there is no 
one man vested with the authority of 
carrying out whatever the findings 
are. But as Baruch has said, that 
man may emerge from this new or- 
ganization, and may turn out to be 
Donald Nelson, who seems eminently 
qualified for this important job. 

That very task should have been 
done much earlier; yet it still is not 
too late. For the peace of mind of 
industry, we hope that this time a real 
start toward intelligent coordination 
has been made. 


THEY KEEP In a period when 
GOING DOWN Wages are on the up- 

grade it should be a 
natural concommitant for savings de- 
posits to expand, for then the thrifty 
are in a much better position to store 
away additional nest eggs against 
rainy days. Yet in New York State 
the contrary condition prevails, for 
since 1940 savings bank deposits have 
been showing a decided decline. 

One could draw the conclusion 
from this picture that the spirit of 
thrift among the working classes is 
on the ebb, but such is not the case 
for the desire to provide for future 
security is just as strong in people 
as it ever was. What has happened 
to alter the trend, so far as savings 
banks are concerned, is that these 


banks no longer can provide an at- 
tractive incentive for thrift for the 
humbler people. When they can only 
pay 1% per cent interest annually, 
and find it difficult to earn even that, 
it does not offer any encouragement 
to save money, or it drives the thrifty 
to other channels to get a fair return 
upon what they can lay aside. 

Unless steps are taken to alter this 
drift, a speculative trend can easily 
develop for almost a negligible reward 
upon savings plus the steady increase 
in living costs will force risks upon 
the very people who should be guard- 
ed against it, but who will be forced 
to take these chances under the pres- 
sure of making both ends meet. How 
the Administration is to avoid this 
danger is a serious problem awaiting 
solution, 


SPADE THIS E. A. Pierce, senior 
FERTILE Soil partner of Merrill 

Lynch, Pierce, 
lenner & Beane, was very outspoken 
in his advice to members of the Fin- 
nancial Advertisers Association when 
recently discussing the manner in 
which security brokers neglect the 
field of public relations. In urging 
the wider use of financial advertising 
he indulged in no platitudes, for his 
own concern has in a most tangible 
way proved that if the spade is sunk 
into this fertile field it will produce 
fruitful results. 

During his talk Pierce told an an- 
ecdote typifying the sparsity of finan- 
cial knowledge among the public. He 
related how a man who had _ held 
Liberty Bonds for years, found him- 
self in more prosperous circumstances 
and appeared at his bank to offer the 
cashier the accumulated coupons, 
which: he understood — represented 
amounts due the Government instead 

(Please turn to page 29) 
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Economics May Decide the 
Nazis’ Russian Campaign 


Analyzed from the standpoint of raw material requirements, 
and availability of supplies, indications are that the in- 
vasion may well turn out to be Hitler’s economic Waterloo. 


‘| he present European struggle 
seems likely now to turn into an en- 
durance test of economic strength. In 
such a test the odds are becommg 
more and more favorable for Great 
Britain. The Nazis’ resources ate 
being strained to the breaking point 
by the prolonged Russian campaign 
and rising unrest in the conquered 
‘erritories, while England’s strength 
is gaining steadily with the ever in- 
creasing support from the United 
States under the “Lend-Lease” pro- 
gram. 


OIL—FIRST 


The Achilles heel in Germany’s 
economic armor remains its scarcity 
of oil. Even the achievement of full 
domination of the Roumanian and 
Polish oil fields has not materially 
improved this situation inasmuch as 
imports from Russia (reported at 
seven million barrels per annum) now 
of course have ceased. 

Peacetime oil requirements of Ger- 
many and Nazi-controlled countries 
in Europe are estimated at around 
475,000 bbl. daily. This compares 
with a current production of crude 
oil of 160,000 bbl. and some 100,000 
bbl. of the synthetic product in the 
same territory, leaving a daily short- 
age of 225,000 bbl. Drastic curtail- 
ment in the use of oil products by 
the civil population as well as draw- 
ing upon reserves stored in Germany 
and the occupied territories have 
made up the difference so far. But the 
70 to 80 million barrels of oil products 
which Germany is supposed to have 
obtained from the conquered coun- 
tries are used up by this time. 

It is therefore reasonable to assume 
that the lack of oil is one of the chief 
reasons why Germany turned upon 
its erstwhile partner, Russia, a coun- 
try that produces some 612,000 bbl. 
of crude oil daily and has developed 
resources of from two to three billion 
tons. Furthermore, the Russian oil 
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is of excellent quality for the produc- 
tion of lubricants in which Germany 
is particularly deficient as the Rou- 
manian oil is of low viscosity and, 
therefore, yields only an inferior qual- 
ity of lubrication oil. And great ad- 
ditional quantities of lubricants are 
needed if Germany wishes to keep its 
war machinery going and take full 
advantage of all industrial plants in 
Europe that have come under its con- 
trol. 

Despite official denials, the resist- 
ance of the Russians and their fierce 
counterattacks have come as a great 
surprise to the German High Com- 
mand, Instead of an expected short 
campaign, following the pattern of 
previous attacks on neighboring coun- 
tries, the invasion has developed into 
a long drawn out struggle which saps 
Germany’s military power and espe- 
cially its precious oil resources. 

Hence, if Germany should be un- 
able in a short time to obtain access 
to Russia’s oil fields, the present cam- 
paign could well turn into disaster 
for its war machine, whose enormous 
oil requirements can hardly be filled 
from existing facilities in German- 
dominated areas. 

Even with a successful conquest of 
European Russia, in contrast to the 
experience in its previous campaigns 
Germany would not obtain large 
stores of oil. And complete destruc- 
tion of the oil fields and refining 
equipment by the Soviets could make 
it a time-consuming task for the Ger- 
mans to reopen the fields for produc- 
tion. At the best, it would take from 
60 to 90 days to bring in new wells; 
and then the oil would have to be 
transported to the refining plants, 
which is no small problem in itself. Al- 
though there is a surplus of such facil- 
ities in German-controlled Europe, 
especially in France and Italy, most 
of them are within the range of Great 
Britain’s bombers and refineries have 
always been one of their pet targets. 


But oil is not the only commodity 
Germany obtained from Russia _be- 
fore the attack. Barley, cotton, mang- 
anese and asbestos were imported 
from the Soviet and the transit trade 
through Russia from middle-eastern 
and far-eastern countries provided the 
Nazis with soybeans, rice, rubber, tin 
etc. This all-important leak in the 
British blockade of Nazi dominated 
Europe has thus been closed by Ger- 
many’s own deliberate action. 


FOOD—SECOND 


Food is probably the second most 
important factor in maintaining Ger- 
many’s military might. In the dis- 
tribution of foodstutffs a system of 
preferential treatment has been in- 
augurated: The army comes first, 
then children and industrial workers, 
followed by the rest of the civil popu- 
lation in Germany and its “‘cooperat- 
ing” allies, and last comes the popula- 
tion in the conquered countries where 
distribution is further subjected to 
racial discrimination. (If large parts 
of the “undesirable” population 
should die from starvation during the 
coming winter, that would fit per- 
fectly into the Nazi program, and 
they certainly would continue to blame 
the British blockade for such a ghastly 
occurrence. ) 

Current upheavals in the conquered 
countries are, in addition to ideolog- 
ical motives, spurred by the lack of 
food which always causes unrest 
among the masses whereas a well fed 
populace can seldom be stirred up to 
rebel against its masters. 

Reliable reports are that there will 
be enough to eat for the German pop- 
ulation next winter, but the available 
foodstuffs are decidedly lacking in 
certain elements essential to proper 
nutrition, a fact that is attested by the 
existing scarcity of fats and dairy 
products. The of 
the meat ration front1.2 pounds a 

(Please turn 31) 
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Forecasting Tool Still 
Shows Bullish Signal 


As measured by the conventional stock price aver- 
ages, the stock market has done little in recent 
months. But the action of high grade investment 
type common stocks affords grounds for encour- 
agement concerning the general market outlook. 


By Clarence A. Chapin 


Ms ome months ago in THE FINAN- 
c1aL Wortp this writer discussed 
several “tools” as aids to stock market 
forecasting. The subsequent swift 
pace of the country toward a full 
wartime economy — with commodity 
price controls and regulations on the 
flow of business by means of ma- 
terials priorities—has impaired the 
value of two of those tools: the move- 
ment of cyclical commodity prices 
(FW, Jan. 8) and new orders for 
capital goods industries (FW, 
Mar. 5). 

But there have been no develop- 
ments that would adversely affect the 
usefulness of the third tool in this 
group: the market action of high 
grade investment stocks (FW, Dec. 
11). On the contrary, during the past 
year there has appeared additional 
evidence of the value of this technical 
tool as an aid to forecasting impor- 
tant market moves. 


THEORY EXPLAINED 


For the benefit of those who may 
not have read the previous article 
describing this tool, the theory was 
advanced that “true leadership at the 
beginning of major moves is usually 
to be found in relatively inactive is- 
sues of real investment quality,” and 
that “before an important decline, the 
first stocks to show deterioration in 
price are the same high grade invest- 
ment issues.” These stocks may not 
actually decline, but they stop going 
up and their relative activity declines, 
showing a lack of investment appeal 
at the prices then prevailing. The 
stocks selected for this study were 
American Can, American Telephone 
& Telegraph, duPont, Eastman Ko- 
dak, General Foods, General Motors, 
Liggett & Myers “B,” Norfolk & 
Western, Procter & Gamble and 
Woolworth. 

The chart accompanying that ar- 
ticle has been brought up to date and 
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appears below. It shows the Dow 
Jones Industrial average and the av- 
erage of the ten high grade stocks, 
plotted as of Saturday closings, since 
January 1, 1936. It also shows the 
ratio of the weekly volume of the ten 
stocks to the total volume. The heavy 
black curve is a “price-volume oscil- 
lator” index. This curve is derived 
from the 10-stock average by first 
computing a long term moving aver- 
age (100 days). The daily rate of 
change of this moving average is then 
corrected for the relative amount of 
volume and its position is plotted on 
the chart as of each Saturday. This 
oscillator curve fluctuates above and 
below a center line—above the center 
line when the moving average is reg- 
istering a net gain, and below when it 
registers a net loss. 

To quote the previous article, 
“This index establishes quite distinct 
trend lines (AA, BB, CC, etc.). 
When this index breaks an estab- 
lished trend on the downside it has 
constituted a definite bearish signal. 
When the index has penetrated an 


established trend on the upside, the 
coming of an upward movement by 
the general market has been sig- 
nalled.” 

Let us examine the action of this 
index since last December. A _ buy 
signal had been given September 14, 
when the Dow Jones industrial aver- 
age was 129; the uptrend line “GG,” 
drawn off the low points of June and 
August, was penetrated on the down- 
side the week of January 18. The 
Dow Jones average was still at 129 
but this reversal of the previous sig- 
nal was a definite warning—the mar- 
ket declined quite sharply to a low of 
115. A downtrend “HH” having 
been established, this trend line was 
broken on the upside June 7. The 
Dow Jones average was then 118 and 
this buy signal is still in effect. 

It is also interesting to note that 
during the weeks ending August 2 
and 9, the relative volume of these 
ten stocks dropped to less than 2 per 
cent of the total volume. Ordinarily 
such a low volume ratio has a bearish 
implication and it is true that the 
market has not made any progress 
since. In fact it has declined slightly. 
However, in spite of the relatively 
low volume in the high grade stocks, 
the price-volume oscillator has con- 
tinued to climb. 


BULL MARKETP 


In conclusion it can be stated that 
the action of investment stocks, based 
on this price-volume study, continues 
bullish, although it would be more 
encouraging if the relative volume of 
the 10 selected stocks would increase 
to approximately 4 per cent of the 
total volume. 


The Price-Volume Oscillator’ Index 
1936 H 7 : 1938 1939 H 19. H 19. 
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For the time being, influence of adverse news develop- 
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mentals. 


UPON A number of occasions in recent weeks the 
stock market has given impressive evidence of tech- 
nical strength which, under more normal conditions, 
could be relied upon with a reasonable degree of 
confidence to signal the imminence of a signifi- 
cant move toward higher levels. A week ago in- 
dustrial prices rose |!/y points in a single hour, 
only to run into the news that the Russian posi- 
tion had badly deteriorated, and that decisive 
Nazi successes were only a few hours away. 


THIS WEEK, after several days of recovery from 
that scare, airing of the views of the Secretary 
of the Treasury on corporate taxes proved too 
indigestible for the market to continue its improve- 
ment. The taxing away of all earnings above six 
per cent on invested capital would be an extreme- 
ly serious blow to even the prevailing low level of 
stock prices, and would force wholesale dividend 
reductions. 


BUT INVESTORS can perhaps take heart from the 
fact that Congress has already twice turned down 
even a much milder proposal: that the average 
earnings option be eliminated in the calculation 
of excess profits taxes. It may be that the Ad- 
ministration will be able eventually to force this lat- 
ter idea into a subsequent tax law; but as things 
stand at the present time, at least, there seems 
little chance that all earnings above a certain re- 
turn on capital would be confiscated. 


ANY SUCH impost would be much more drastic 
than even the English tax. The British do have a 
100 per cent excess profits tax, but it applies to 
earnings in excess of the 1936-1940 average; it 
is not based on an arbitrary return on so-called 
invested capital. 


THE INCREASE in bank reserve requirements to 
the statutory limit (effective November |) imme- 
diately invites comparison with the experience fol- 
lowing the 1937 change; but conditions now pre- 
vailing are so fundamentally different from those 
of four years ago that there is no basis for belief 
that the results—as concerns business and stock 
prices—will be the same. This move is, however, 


ments have more than offset favorable market funda- 


likely to be reflected later on in somewhat higher 
interest rates, and thus adversely affect prices for « 
high grade bonds. 


DESPITE THE growing confusion arising over raw 
material priorities and attempts to enforce price 
limitations, aggregate business activity has been 
able to hold to high levels. Third quarter earnings 
will be coming along in a couple of weeks, and 
there is no doubt but that aggregate results will 
again show a good gain over the performance for 
the same period of last year. Individual exhibits, 
however, will be distorted in numerous instances, 
depending on whether taxes at the new rates were 
charged off during the preceding two quarters, 
or whether the third quarter is to be made to 
bear the brunt of the increases for the entire nine 
months so far elapsed. 


WITH THE welter of confusion that has been pre- 
vailing—not only in the minds of investors, but also 
in high quarters—it is perhaps not surprising that 
the stock market has not been able to register any 
significant net progress over the past two and a 
half months. In fact, its ability to hold within the 
narrow range that has been witnessed should itself 
afford grounds for encouragement. 


BUT ON the basis of the prospects as they stand 
at the present time (and ruling out such radica: 
schemes as the Morgenthau tax idea), we cannot 
escape the fact that average prices are only a 
little over eight times current earnings, that the 
average common stock yield is around six per cent 
from a dividend rate that is being covered by an 
adequate margin, and that as measured by all ac- 
cepted standards this combination presents an at- 
tractive picture for the investor. 


SUCH A situation does not make for important 
liquidating movements. On the contrary, rising liv- 
ing costs and increasing personal taxes will sooner 
or later bring good yielding stocks into growing 
demand, and whatever the intermediate price 
movements ahead, the owner of well selected issues 
appears to occupy a strategic position. 


—Written September 25; Richard J. Anderson. 
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NOT AN EFFECTIVE WEAPON: Having fol- 
lowed several weeks of rumor that such a step was 
being contemplated, the Federal Reserve Board's 
order increasing bank reserve requirements took 
no one by surprise, and even the high grade bond 
market showed no apprehension concerning the 
prospective lopping off of $1.2 billion of excess 
reserves on November |. (For bond market de- 
tails, see page 23.) Although labeled as a move 
designed to "help ward off inflation,’ the change 
actually has but little significance in that direction. 
In the first place, even after reserve requirements 
are lifted by one-seventh, excess reserves still will 
total some $4 billion (on the basis of current bank 
figures)\—and that would theoretically support 
some $24 billion of additional bank credit, much 
more than the banks will be called upon to supply 
for a considerable time to come, if at all. Sec- 
ondly, there are other factors which are much more 
important ingredients in making up the inflation 
brew. Foremest is of course that government ex- 
penditures are running so greatly in excess of rev- 
enues, with a balance for the budget apparently 
unobtainable for many years to come. Also, every- 
thing is being done by the Government to encour- 
age higher wages—i.e., increase the purchasing 
power of labor—while at the same time the sup- 
plies of things consumers can purchase are being 
sharply curtailed. And despite all the ballyhoo 
concerning the control of the price level by legis- 
lation, the efforts to be made along that line prom- 
ise to be but half-hearted, with numerous loopholes 
left wide open. The last time that reserve require- 
ments were raised, the result was the 1937-1938 
depression. Nothing of the sort, however, is in pros- 
pect now, because the defense program will con- 
tinue to hold aggregate industrial activity to high 
levels. But if the law were to be changed to per- 
mit even further stiffening of requirements, the 
effect on the security markets and a wide segment 
of business might prove to be somewhat more 
serious. 


RETAIL SALES PROSPECTS: Scattered reports 
lead to the conclusion that the volume of retail 
sales in numerous lines has fallen off from the peaks 
established during the summer months. Not only 
have certain types of retail stores experienced a 
recession, following the scramble of a short time 
ago, but the automobile industry also is encounter- 
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CURRENT 
TRENDS 


ing a smaller than expected demand for its new 
models. Among the reasons being attributed to 
this development is the theory that the public over- 
bought during recent months, when it stocked up 


in fear of impending shortages and price increases. 


In the case of department and similar stores, this 
stocking-up should shortly disappear as a factor of 
influence, as goods are consumed or wear out. In 
the case of automobiles and other durable goods, 
considerable time will have to elapse before recent 
buyers feel it necessary again to come into the 
markets for replenishment. But this has a highly 
constructive side to it. As the picture lines up at 
the present time, it may well develop that follow- 
ing the creation of a large vacuum during the next 
several years of shortages of “hard'’ consumers’ 
goods, the switch-back of manufacturers of that 
type of products to their normal peacetime activi- 
ties will go far toward softening the let-down in 
aggregate industrial activity upon completion of 
the war effort. 


ALL-TIME HIGH FOR CONSTRUCTION: 
Topping the same month a year ago by 83 per 
cent, contracts awarded for new construction in 
August totalled $760 million (Dodge report) and 
established a new all-time high for any month in 
the history of the industry. Previous record month 
was May of 1928, when volume was $667 million. 
Although the greatest part of the increase over 
year-ago levels can be traced directly to the de- 
fense program, plant and factory construction was 
not alone responsible for the spectacular jump. 
Residential contracts awarded last month rose 51 
per cent above the total for August of 1941, and 
established a new high since April of 1929. But 
as against the 51 per cent increase for that type 
of building, non-residential construction registered 
a year-to-year gain of 141 per cent. Prospects are 
that factory and similar construction will continue 
to hold to high levels for some time to come. Out- 
look for residential construction—other than hous- 
ing for defense workers—is not so rosy. Priorities 
have been issued on materials for defense housing, 
leaving the non-defense home-builder in a difficult 
position even as regards completion of houses al- 
ready under construction. The rules may be 
changed (or clarified) later, but just now the indi- 
cations are that non-defense building is in for a 
period of enforced dullness. 
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GOOD YEAR FOR RUBBER COMPANIES: 
Shipments (and presumably total sales) of automo- 
bile tires have been declining since the 13-year 
record established last May, a logical trend in view 
of the fact that original equipment requirements 
have declined as a result of the auto manufacturers’ 
model change-overs which have occurred in the 
meantime, and the lower levels at which car pro- 
duction is currently running. Nevertheless, year- 
ago levels have continued to be surpassed, and 
although the figures for August have not yet been 
reported, statistics on that month's rubber con- 
sumption suggest that sales for that month also 
were above those of the same month of last year. 
While lower takings by automobile makers over the 
remainder of the year will be a factor, it is signifi- 
cant that the widest profit margins lie in the re- 
placement business, and not the supplying of orig- 
inal equipment. As long as this country's supplies 
of crude rubber from the Far East are threatened 
by Japan, the shares of even the best situated tire 
manufacturers will probably sell at rather low price- 
earnings ratios. But with current prospects point- 
ing to another very satisfactory six months for the 
industry, improvement in the political situation in 
the Pacific would very likely find favorable re- 
flection in the market status of representative stocks 
in the rubber group. 


MACHINE TOOLS AGAIN UP: Drop in ma- 
chine tool shipments to $57.9 million in July—from 
the all-time peak of $63.4 million for June—consti- 
tuted no signal that a ceiling had been reached. 


' The August figure, now available, is $64.3 million, 


thus resuming the upward trend. (Last month's 
shipments, incidentally, represented a 57 per cent 
increase over those of the corresponding 1940 
month.) The rate of month-to-month gain has re- 
cently been showing a tendency toward slowing up, 
and it is not improbable that the final peak will be 
attained before the year is out. But the machine 
tool industry is assured of an abnormally high rate 
of operations as long as the emergency continues. 


THIS WEEK'S HIGH GRADE 
SECURITY SELECTION 


For those who require the utmost in safety re- 
gardiess of yield, or the longer term effects of 
any sustained trend toward higher money rates, 
one preferred stock or bond is selected each week 
from the ranks of the high grade listed securities. 
While many individuals will regard the returns 
thereon as inadequate for their purposes, these 
issues will be suitable for those to whom con- 
servatism is a prime requisite. 


The selection this week: 


Market Call 
Issue: Price Price Yield 
West Penn Power 
42% cum pid... ... 115 115 3.9% 


As to the earnings to be derived therefrom, this is 
almost entirely up to the tax collector. 


TRENDS IN BRIEF: Parts shortages are ham- 
pering auto manufacturing schedules... . E. W. 
Bliss recently declared a special dividend of $1 on 
its common stock—it's the first payment since 1932. 
. . . Portable typewriter makers are reducing num- 
ber of models to conserve materials. . . . American 
Car & Foundry has shipped first part of an order 
for 35 passenger cars for the Colombian National 
Railways on Grace Line's new freighter, "Santa Rita’ 
— it's her maiden voyage. . . . Goodrich's President 
Collyer predicts that the industry's sales of pneu- 
matic farm-service tires will hit an all-time peak 
this year—estimated volume is $34 million, versus 
$22 million in 1940. . . . International Agricultural 
stockholders will vote October 28 on a proposal to 
change name to International Minerals & Chemical 
Corp.—it would be more descriptive of company’s 
diversified activities. . . . Union Carbide's National! 
Carbon Company subsidiary, maker of ''Prestone”’ 
anti-freeze, says it won't be able to meet all re- 
quirements this winter. . . . Year-to-year sales of 
Jewel Tea gained 35.5 per cent in 36 weeks to 
September 6. 
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Purchases of speculative issues should be made only when con- 
sistent with policies outlined in “Market Outlook" on page 15. 


SELECTED 
ISSUES 


The issues listed here do not constitute all of the purchase recommendations made from time to time by THE FINANCIAL 
WORLD, nor is it intended that one's holdings should necessarily be confined exclusively to these securities. This service 
is to be regarded as supplementary to various other features which will appear each week in the columns of the magazine. 


The selections in this department are based on studies of values, individually considered in relation 
to long-term trends, and are not to be regarded as trading advices or as short-term recommendations. 
Notice is given—together with reasons for change—when issues on this page are dropped from the list. 


BONDS 


. These bonds can be used to form an investment portfolio 


backlog. While not all are of the highest grade, they are 
reasonably safe as to interest and principal. 


Great Northern Ry. gen. 5s,'73.. 96 5.20% Not 
Louis. & Nashville ref. 4!/2s, 2003. 95 4.73 105 
Pacific Power & Light Ist 5s, '55.. 100 5.00 103%, 
Pennsylvania R.R. deb. 4'/2s, '70.. 93 4.83 1024, 
Western Maryland Ist 5'/2s, '77.. 100 5.50 105 
FOR PROFIT 

Atlantic Coast Line Ist 4s, ‘52... 75 5.33 Not 
Lion Oil Ref. conv. deb. 4!/os, ‘52. 101 4.45 105 
Pere Marquette Ist 5s, '56....... 68 7.36 105 
United Drug deb. 5s, '53........ 90 5.55 103 
Walworth Ist 4s, "55............ 84 4.76 100 


PREFERRED STOCKS 


These are good grade issues and suitable for investment 
purposes for income. 


FOR INCOME 
Cons. Edison (N.Y.) $5 cum..... 99 5.04% 105 
Crown Cork $2.25 cum.......... 44 5.11 48\/, 
Firestone Tire & Rubber 6% cum. 103 5.82 105 
Reynolds Metals 5'/2% cum...... 93 5.92 107 
Tide Water Asso. Oil $4.50 cum.. 97 4.63 107 
Union Pacific R.R. 4% non-cum... 80 5.00 Not 
FOR PROFIT 


Reasonably assured dividends and prospects of appreciation 
are combined in these issues. 


Allied Stores 5% cum........... 85 5.89 100 
Chicago Pneu. Tool $3 cum. conv. 42 7.11 55 
Radio Corp. $3.50 Ist cum....... 57 6.14 100 
West Penn Elec. $7 cum. cl. "A".. 97 7.21 115 
Youngstown Sheet & T. 51/2% cum. 87 6.32 105 


COMMON STOCKS FOR INCOME 


These issues are recommended for purchase primarily because 
of dividend regularity and reasonable yield. While not devoid 


of appreciation possibilities, price movements will probably 
tend to be more restricted than in the ‘Business Cycle" group. 


Adams-Millis .......... 22 $1.00 45% $3.03 b$1.18 Louisville Gas & E. "A". 22 $1.50 68% $2.34 [$2.22 
Amer. Machine & Fdy... 12 0.80 646 1.33 b0.60 Mathieson Alkali ....... 30 «61.50 5.0 1.72 bI.10 
Best & Company....... 31 §2.00 65 £3.63 b1.48 May Department Stores. 57 3.00 5.2 £3.58 £4.10 
Borden Company ...... 22 «1.40 63 1.72 b0.80 Melville Shoe ......... 33 2.00 6.0 2.96 b1.38 
Carolina, Clinch. & Ohio 91 5.00 5.5 Deu 7 National Dairy Products. 16 0.80 5.0 1.66 b0.90 
Chesapeake & Ohio.... 37 3.25 8.7 4.31 b1.98 Pacific Lighting ....... 38 63.00 7.8 3.13 k3.51 
Continental Can ...... 37 2.00 5.4 2.82 k2.88 Standard Brands ....... 6 §0.50 8.3 0.71 b0.31 
Corn Products ........ 53 3.00 5.6 3.11 bI.59 Standard Oil of Indiana. 32 1.50 4.6 2.20 b1.43 
First National Stores.... 38 2.50 6.5 h3.34 h3.06 Underwood Elliott Fisher. 36 2.25 6.2 3.03 b2.56 
Amer. Transport.. 52 3.00 5.7 4.11 b2.31 Union Pacific R.R....... 77 7.8 6.96 b!.74 
General Foods ........ 41 2.00 48 2.77 b1!.37 United Fruit .......... 75 4.00 5.3 5.10 b3.67 
26 «641.35 5.2 1.83 Woolworth ............ 31 xI.60 5.1 2.48 


t—Dividend guaranteed by Atlantic Coast Line and Louisville & Nashville. §4—Including extras. b—Half year. f—Fis- 
cal years ended Jan. 31, 1940 and 1941. h—Fiscal years ended March 31, 1940 and 1941. j—I2 months to May 31. k—1I2 


months to June 30. x—Indicated current rate. 


BUSINESS CYCLE STOCKS 


In the best position for price appreciation in periods of rising 
markets, stocks of the business cycle type are logically more 
susceptible to price declines in periods of general market 
weakness. Issues in this group will not resist the trend when 
virtually the entire market is declining, but their potentialities 
warrant their retention in moderate amount in well diversified 


STOCKS Price, Dividend 
Allis-Chalmers .. ........ 29 $1.50 $2.84 b$1.34 
American Brake Shoe ..... 35 2.10 3.49 b1.66 
American Car & Foundry.. 30 ...  hD3.40 h5.23 
Anaconda Copper ....... 28 2.00 $4.04  +b2.63 


Anaconda Wire & Cable.. 33 1.50 4.07 b3.34 
Atchison, Topeka & S.F.... 28 1.00 2.69 b1.89 


Bethlehem Steel ......... 67 5.00 14.04 b4.29 
rere. 20 2.25 3.10 b2.18 
Climax Molybdenum ...... 42 2.20 2.40 b1.58 
Commercial Solvents ..... it 0.25 0.91 b0.34 
Crown Cork & Seal....... 23 0.50 3.90 b2.54 
East. Gas & Fuel 6% pfd... 36 - 5.05 r6.12 
Freeport Sulphur ......... 40 2.00 3.81 b2.08 
General Electric ......... 32 1.85 1.95 b0.90 


portfolios when consistent with general market policy. Natu- 
rally, varying degrees of speculative risk are represented, and 
in a war economy the outlook for some of these issues could 
change abruptly. Consequently, our inquiry department 
should be consulted before making initial purchases or mak- 
ing an addition to the present list of the investor's holdings. 


STOCKS Price Dividend 1040 
Glidden Company ....... 17 $1.00 k$1.56 $0.99 
Great Northern Ry. pfd.... 25 0.50 4.09 b1.27 
Kennecott Copper ....... 36 2.75 t4.05  +b2.20 
Lima Locomotive ......... 25 baie 0.41 basis 
Louisville & Nash. R.R...... 66 6.00 8.15 b6.36 
McCrory Stores .......... 16 1.25 2.05 $2.21 
Mesta Machine .......... 33 2.00 3.08 wes 
National Acme .......... 18 1.00 4.40 b3.14 
New York Air Brake....... 36 3.00 4.04 b4.33 
Pennsylvania Railroad ..... 23 1.50 3.51 b1.30 
10 0.25 1.21 b0.74 
Thompson Products ...... 30 1.75 5.17 b2.88 
Timken Roller Bearing... .. 47 3.50 3.72 b1.93 
57 3.00 8.84 b5.60 


t—Before depletion. b—Half year. D—Deficit. h—Fiscal years to April 30, 1940 and 1941. k—Fiscal year to Oct. 31, 


1940. r—I2 months to July 31. s—1!2 months to June 30. 
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OPM’S LABOR DIVISION has formulated a plan to 
tackle “priorities unemployment.” Some of the high 
points include: (1) transfer to defense activity with pref- 
erence given skilled or semi-skilled workers; (2) 
preservation of seniority rights; and (3) hiring of local 
workers before outsiders. 


HOUSING PRIORITIES are here. First call on 
materials, in the privately-financed residential field, will 
go to 200,000 defense units in 275 designated areas. To 
qualify for priority assistance, construction must be con- 
fined to family units costing $6,000 and under, or renting 
for a maximum of $50 monthly. One result of this de- 
velopment is that housing operations in other directions 
will experience important material shortages. 


IF YOU HAPPEN TO BE one of the many persons 
who think that current talk of scarcities is a “fake,” 
dismiss the thought. Shortages are real—very real—and 
will be evidenced on every side as time goes on. 


THE TWO MAJOR DEFENSE boards under Vice 
President Wallace’s supervision are taking steps to 
tighten up on controls over raw materials. This will be 
done through things such as building of stockpiles, super- 
vision of exports, “strategic” buying in other countries, 
and shipping priorities (Capitol Tides, Sept. 10). Idea 
is that these moves will help to accelerate arms produc- 
tion, and, at the same time, aid business at large by in- 
creasing available supplies of raw materials. 


PASSAGE OF TAX BILL gives laymen first indica- 
tion of what defense program is costing. It won’t be the 
last—nor the least. For a further boost is virtually certain 
next year. A second 1941 tax measure is now slated to 
go before Congress, but this is not expected to affect indi- 
vidual incomes. Tip: Buy Treasury’s tax-anticipation 
notes out of this year’s income; it will be a big help in 
meeting that March 15 deadline. See your local bank. 
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NEW ATTORNEY GENERAL, Francis Biddle, 
denies any lag in the Department of Justice’s anti-trust 
activities. What is more, he intends to let Thurman 
Arnold continue his “blank-check” direction of Sherman 
Act enforcement. 


WHAT WITH TRAFFIC extending its rise, airlines 
are feeling the equipment pinch more than ever. But day- 
light may not be too far off. If recent decisions are trans- 
lated into action, around 175 new ships should go into 
service over an 18-month period to begin next June. 


FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION has released its 
proposed trade practice rules for the rayon and silk dye- 
ing, printing and finishing industry. Those interested in 
presenting their views, suggestions or objections, should 
do so either in writing or at the hearing to be held in 
Washington October 8. 


OFF THE RECORD, Washington is saying that : Com- 
plaints about installment-credit curbs are coming in fast. 

. Private utility companies are underestimating future 
power needs. . . . Our Good Neighbor Policy is bearing 
fruit. ... Strikes, present and potential, will bring pres- 
sure for an anti-strike law. . . . Oil companies under 
Justice Department fire may settle it all with a consent 
decree. . . . Isolationist group in Congress is definitely 
weakening. .. . “Bill” Batt’s stature in the defense organ- 
ization is increasing along with that of Nelson and Hen- 
derson. . .. A jump of 30 per cent in wholesale prices, 
as compared with pre-war levels, may be seen before 
the year-end—trise so far has been around 18 per cent. ... 
Inflation is here. . . . Potential subcontractors shouldn't 
expect defense orders to drop into their laps—they’ll have 
to go out and get them. . . . Admiral Land, chairman of 
the Maritime Commission, was the real influence behind 
SPAB’S refusal to allocate steel for that pipe-line. .. . 
Army officials continue to doubt Soviet’s ability to with- 
stand Nazis. .. . Lease-lend aid from U. S. and England 
is being held out as bait to Turkey. -Thomas A. Falco. 
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Plastic Parade 


Reports of “plastics to come” in- 
clude the development of a new sugar 
cane pulp material—an improvement 
by Celotex Corporation, it is intended 
as a substitute for iron and steel in a 
number of applications in small house 
construction. .. . Even Chase Copper 
& Brass has had to resort to plastics 
in some of its latest gadgets—the new 
“Melissa” table lamp is featured with 
a shaft of white molded plastic. .. . : A 
transparent plastic window, which 
will enable surgeons to watch the 
progress of a wound while healing, 
has been announced by Plaskon Cor- 
poration—these tiny windows have 
been used successfully for treating 
fractures, because it is possible to set 
a window in the plaster cast which 


By Weston Smith, 


Baia Milking Machine has 
perfected a device which exactly 
simulates the action of a suckling 
calfi—even the cow has to look 
around to be sure. 


surrounds the broken limb. . . . An 
improved plastic acoustic material has 
been perfected by Armstrong Cork 
and offered for use as wall or ceiling 
tile—called “‘Cushiontone,” it can be 
easily cleaned by any wallpaper clean- 
er... . DuPont’s “Lucite” serves as 
the housing for the newest “Longines- 
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AIRPLANE DE-ICERS 
WERE DEVELOPED BY 
B.F GOODRICH. 


Wittnauer” clock—as all sides are of 
crystal-clear plastic, it is easy to see 
the works. . . . Next in protective 
coatings for metals is “Miccroplastic,” 
an achievement of Michigan Chrome 
& Chemical Company—any metal 
covered with a thin film of this plastic 
coating becomes resistant to all acids, 
alkalis and petroleum spirits. 
Another advance in plastic toys is the 
“Convoy Set” being introduced by 
Dillon-Beck Manufacturing Company 
for the Christmas trade—each set, 
comprised of four freighters, two 
cruisers and two submarines, makes 
it possible for a youngster to turn his 
bathtub into a miniature Defense 
Zone. 


Apparel Antics 


The large increase in women de- 
fense workers and farmerettes has led 
Oshkosh B’Gosh, Inc., to design spe- 
cial form-fitting overalls for the fair 
sex—better known as “Coveralls,” 
these improved working garments are 
molded to flatter the feminine figure. 
. . . Pullover sweaters made for the 
first time entirely from nylon yarns 
will be featured by Carlisle Sports- 
wear, Inc.—this initial offering is sur- 
faced with a deep nap which is said 
to simulate knit fleece. . . . Not so 
somber will be the men’s sombreros 
for the coming spring—felt hats will 
be shown in the following racy hues: 
Belmont Gray, Saratoga Blue, Em- 
pire Brown and Aqueduct Taupe. 
... A workman’s suit for “individual- 
ized air-conditioning” has been pat- 
ented by Ingersoll-Rand—designed 
primarily for miners, the suit sur- 
rounds the body with a slow current 
of cool air but does not interfere with 
movements of the worker. ... A 
“Necktie Stabilizer” has been per- 
fected by the Benson Jewelry Com- 
pany for men who would keep their 
knots in place—attachable to any col- 
lar button, this device prevents the 
knot in a four-in-hand from skding 
or sagging. . . . Several hosiery man- 
ufacturers will feature their new cot- 
ton stockings for winter wear as the 
type of leg covering which is ap- 
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proved by the medical and health 
authorities—but will the misses sacri- 
fice beauty for health? 


Food Foibles 


An innovation in potato drying 

processes is the new method devel- 
oped by the Armour Research Foun- 
dation—this process is said to prevent 
the bacterial soft rot common to old 
potatoes, and it is estimated that sev- 
eral million dollars per year could be 
saved by its widespread use. 
The need for an almost exact repro- 
duction of the chili sauce that mother 
used to make has been met by Snider 
Packing—its new “Old Fashioned 
Chili Sauce” has met the test and is 
now ready for national distribution. 
.. . Quaker Ooats Company, whose 
exclusive right to the use of the 
names of Puffed Wheat and Puffed 
Rice has expired, will soon introduce 
a new description for these products 
—hereafter they will be known as 
“Wheat Sparkies” and “Rice Spark- 
ies.” . . . Another improvement in 
chocolate pudding desserts will be 
“Tumbo”—a product of the Taylor- 
Reed Corporation, it will be intro- 
duced initially in the New York mar- 
ket via the newspapers and radio... . 
“\Voven steaks” is the description for 
the new tenderloin process developed 
by Linane & Federighi—woven from 
thin slices of beef, the meat is made 
more tender than the usual kind of 
steaks, and in addition each steak can 
be cut to exactly the same size... . 
“T'll take vanilla” is still said by more 
than half of the ice cream buyers— 
the latest survey of the National 
Dairy Council reveals that 51.3 per 
cent ask for vanilla, 16.4 per cent 
chocolate, 7.9 per cent strawberry, 
3.7 per cent butter pecan, and the 
rest some ten other flavors. 


Publishing Patter 


A “Magna Charta for advertising 
agencies” is the comment on the move 
of Curtis Publishing and McGraw- 
Hill to restore the 2 per cent cash 
discount recently rescinded (FW. 
July 23)—reports also suggest that 
both the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany and Columbia Broadcasting 
System will establish similar dis- 
counts soon. . . . Adoption of an en- 
tirely new format by the Sunday 
newspaper supplement, This Week, 
is expected in early January, 1942— 
the new makeup comes as the result 
of 60,000 house-to-house calls to de- 
termine reader preferences. . . . The 
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success of the Spanish edition of the 
Reader's Digest has led to considera- 
tion of still another South American 
issue—a Portuguese-language edition, | 
which also will carry advertising, is | 
scheduled for publication next Febru- 
ary. ... November first is the tenta- 
tive date for the first issue of the new 
Chicago morning newspaper that will 
be backed by Marshall Field III, the 
sponsor of New York’s P/—this 
paper will not be another P17, but 
will be a standard newspaper. 
Pocket Books, Inc., which has brought 
out many novels and much non-fiction 
at 25 cents per copy, will now bring 
out the PocketDICTIONARY for 
the same price—all new words, as 
well as those of interest only to cross- 
word puzzle fans, will be included. 
... It looks as though the Pepsodent 
Company will be the largest auto- 
biography publisher yet—3 million 
copies will be printed of comedian 
Bob Hope’s “oughterbiography,” en- 
titled They Got Me Covered. 


Christenings 


Sherwin-Williams’ newest water- 
paint, which is reputed to cover in 
one coat, will be introduced as ““Kem- 
Tone.” .. . Next in vitamin tablets, 
this one from Lever Brothers of 
“Lifebuoy” and “Lux” soap fame, 
will be called ‘“Vimms.” . . . What is 
described as the “first real pocket 
radio,’ because it weighs only 3 
pounds and is 2 inches deep, has been 
christened the “Power-Mite” by Em- 
erson Radio & Phonograph Corpor- 
ation, the manufacturer. . . . 
the famous Borden cow, will be im- 
mortalized in a new children’s game 
to be brought out by Selchow & 
Righter Company before Christmas. 
. . . Latest in electronic pianos is the 
“Vibratron,” an innovation developed 
by Maas Organ Company. . . . Of 
interest primarily to the Navy and 
yachtsmen is the Savogran Com- 
pany’s “Coldfoam,” a soapless soap 
powder that dissolves and makes suds 
in salt water, thus conserving the 
fresh water on board ship. ... A 
combination dentrifice - mouthwash - 
gargle will soon be offered by Carey 
Laboratories Corporation under the 
tradename of Medisalt.” The 
novel quoit game of Wiz Novelty 
Company which features a_ rolling 
duck that returns the quoits to the 
player has been dubbed “Quoit- 
Quack.” . . . After decades as the 
name for a dress fabric, “Gingham” 
will now become the brand for a new 


REAL ESTATE 


CONNECTICUT 


— REDDING — 
THIS IS A FIND 
FOR THE RIGHT PARTY 

New colonial-type ten-room home beautifully d« 
signed and built with finest materials and equip 
ment. In hemlock grove overlooking brook 
Large sunporch with view. Three baths, panelled 
library, recreation room, maid's quarters, two-ca: 
garage. Over six acres of wood and rich meadow 
land. More acreage if desired. Restricted neigh 
borhood. Excellent swimming and fishing avail 
able on private adjoining property. In New York 
commuting zone. $18,000 with easy terms. Write 
Box 935, FINANCIAL WORLD, 21 West 
Street, New York City. 


GEORGIA 


Timber Lands, Game Preserves, Islands, Winter 
Estates on the Georgia coast for sale 
S. HADLEY BROWN 
BRUNSWICK, GEORGIA 


MASSACHUSETTS 


POULTRY FARM—SOUTHERN MASS. 
75 acres wood and cultivated. 10 room house, all 
modern, oil heat, electric water heater, all A-1 
condition. Three story poultry house, electric and 
water. Two brooder houses, turkey house, shelters 
Also_ small new bungalow rented, paying taxes 
and insurance on farm. $12,000, 


F. DAYON 
R.F.D. East Douglas, Mass. 


NEW JERSEY 


RIDGEWOOD, N. J. PRICED TO SELL 
“‘A-BIT-OF-OLD-ENGLAND” 

A fine residence, beautifully landscaped on a 
wooded hill overlooking a pleasant country side 
Truly English in architecture and atmosphere. 
this home will tug at the heart of those who yearn 
for a taste of Old England. Its English at- 
mosphere is carried out in its interior finish of 
11 rooms, 3 baths, and 2-car garage. Located in 
a restricted section, and built at a cost of $50,000, 
this property is offered at present market value. 
$32,000. Owners will give full consideration to 
reasonable financing. Photos and description 
furnished. Write or phone for appointment. 


TETOR & SCHMULTS 


9 No. Broad St. Ridgewood, N. J. 
Telephone: Ridgewood 6-6300 


NEW YORK 


— LONG ISLAND — 

GARDEN CITY—WILL SACRIFICE 
Beautiful home in one of the best neighborhoods 
in city. Large enough for comfortable living- 
but not an estate. 5 master bedrooms. Owner 
must leave city, making this desirable property 
available immediately. See your own broker, or 

E. F. WAGNER CO., INC. 
285 Madison Ave. New York City 
Telephone: ASh. 4-4110 


PENNSYLVANIA 


NEW REAL ESTATE CATALOGUE 
Now ready for distribution. It will give you 
descriptions and prices of 74 Lancaster County 
er Farms and Homes. Write for your copy 
today. 


McCLURE BROS., QUARRYVILLE, PA. 


VIRGINIA 


A BARGAIN 
237 acres—fully equipped farm. Attractive com. 
pletely furnished 10-room home near Afton. Ex- 
cellent section. 60 head cattle and stock. $30,000. 
Let us know what you are looking for. We can 
find the right place for you. 
VIRGINIA PROPERTIES CO. 

403 American Building Richmond, Va 


FARMS, ESTATES, 
ORCHARDS, HOMES, ETC. 
Write requirements. 


BENNETT REALTY CO., LYNCHBURG, VA. 
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line of cosmetics being introduced by 
Irresistible Products. . . . Unusual in 
weather barometers is the “Forecast- 
ing Baby” which is being featured by 
Lewis Anker Company—the picture 
of the baby wears a diaper which 
changes color and predicts rain or fair 
6 to 24 hours in advance. . . . Quite 
novel are the names which have been 
selected for the new all-cotton rugs of 
American manufacture—a survey of 
the Cotton-Textile Institute reveals 
the following: “Raggedy Ann,” 
“SofTred,” “Tex-Tred,” “Top-Tuft,” 
“Red-Ruff,” ‘“Nub-Craft,” “Chenil- 
tone” and “Top-Patch.” 


Odds & Ends 


Stronger and longer-lasting auto- 
mobile tires will be made possible 
through a new treatment for cords 
developed by Celanese Corporation 
of America—artificial yarns can be 
turned into tire cords of unusual 
wearing quality when processed with 
a hygroscopic liquid. . . . “The first 
new idea in men’s jewelry in 40 
years” is the slogan for the brown 
diamonds that are being introduced 
exclusively for the lowly male in a 
forthcoming campaign—the advertise- 
ments may not mention the sponsor, 
but DeBeers Consolidated Mines will 
bankroll the innovation. . . . Interna- 
tional Vitamin Corporation, which 
was recently acquired by American 
Home Products, has a part in the de- 
velopment of the first effective “anti- 
gray hair” vitamin—tests on thirty 
adults revealed a marked darkening 
of gray hair and the growth of new 
natural colored hair. . . . Amusement 
parks next year will introduce for the 
first time a streamlined roller coast- 
er car—designed by the National 
Amusement Device Company. These 
new scenic railway vehicles are 
fashioned in tear-drop, sedan models 
that are said to afford new thrills 
and chills, but no spills. 


ft recession in Treasury obliga- 
tions continued but the effect on this 
market of the announcement of the 
expected increase in bank reserve re- 
quirements was not at all drastic and 
high grade corporation bonds were 
not appreciably influenced by the 
news. Second grade bonds were 
mixed; International Railways of 
Central America 5s attained a new 
high on the recovery, the Erie group 
was favorably affected by the success 
of the new bond issue, and Nickel 
Plate bonds strengthened on the an- 
nouncement that principal of the 
notes maturing October 1 would be 
paid. Elsewhere, the speculative rail 
list maintained its downward trend. 


ATCHISON, T. & S. F. 444s 


The long rumored retirement of 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe con- 
vertible debenture 44s, 1948, will be- 
come a reality with the redemption of 
the issue at 102 on December 1. This 
$28 million bond call is highly un- 
usual, especially for a railroad com- 
pany, in that the obligations will be 
paid off without recourse to the capi- 
tal markets. Cash for the retirement 
will come entirely from the company’s 
surplus treasury funds. The Santa 
Fe is exceptional among railroad cor- 
porations, having maintained an ex- 
tremely strong financial position 
throughout the depression. Recent 
balance sheet figures showed cash 
holdings in excess of $46 million, in- 
dicating that the 4%s can be retired 
without refinancing and still leave 
ample working capital. 

The road sold $20 million equip- 
ment trust certificates in August. The 


NEW ISSUES SCHEDULED 


A the security offerings now in registration with the Securities & Ex- 
change Commission, and due to appear soon, are the issues included in the 
The dates given, however, are not to be regarded as 
definite inasmuch as issues are frequently released before the expiration of the 
full 20-day registration period, and sometimes are delayed beyond that time. 


following compilation. 


Issues: Offering Underwriters Date Due 
Dow Chemical Co................ 113,519 shs no par 
common @ 100.................... Smith, Barney & Co....... Oct. 6 
Florida Power & Light.......... $45 million x/71 
10 million x/56 
140,000 shs preferred stock...... Competitive bidding........ Oct. 7 
National Cylinder Gas........... 100,000 shs $1 par common Paine, Webber & Co. 


@ (indicated) 11.. 


F. S. Mosley & Co........Oct. 1 
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equipment might have been acquired 
outright without financing had it not 
appeared advantageous to borrow at 
the low rates available in the equip- 
ment certificate market—the interest 
cost was only 1.56 per cent in this 
instance—and devote surplus funds to 
the elimination of an obligation bear- 
ing relatively high interest rates. 


CANADIAN BONDS 


The sustained advance in high 
grade Canadian bonds may be at- 
tributed to a belated recognition of the 
implications of the Lease-Lend Act 
and closer economic ties resulting 
from joint defense efforts, the pros- 
pect of another large lease-lend ap- 
propriation for aid to the democra- 
cies, and other factors. Probably the 
most important influence is the recog- 
nition that the reasons formerly ad- 
vanced for the large discounts on 
Canadians are no longer valid. Earli- 
er in the war, it was felt that the 
strain on the Canadian economy 
might affect not only its foreign ex- 
change position but also its ability 
to maintain service, even on some of 
the highly rated obligations. Now 
the foreign exchange problem no 
longer appears formidable and, in ad- 
dition, it appears increasingly doubt- 
ful that debt burdens attributable to 
the war. will be any less onerous in 
this country than in the Dominion. 


N. Y. STATE EL. & GAS 34s 


The sale by the Equitable Life As- 
surance Society of a $10 million block 
of New York State Electric & Gas 
first 314s created something of a sen- 
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sation in the investment banking com- 
munity. The bonds, which are unof- 
ficially reported to have been ab- 
sorbed by a group of institutional in- 
vestors, are part of an issue purchased 
in its entirety last June by Equitable 
Life. This is not the first time that 
bonds purchased privately have been 
resold, but such sales have generally 
occurred at least a year after the time 
of the original purchase. The issue 
was registered, and is not being re- 
offered to the general public, so there 
is no question of evasion of the Secur- 
ities Act. But there is an interesting 
question of intent at the time of the 
purchase of the $35 million issue, 
which appeared somewhat large as a 
single commitment, even for a com- 
pany of the size of the Equitable. In- 
vestment bankers feel that, if the com- 
pany purchased the issue with a view 
to early resale of a part of its acquisi- 
tion, it was impinging upon the field 
of the underwriter. 


RESERVE REQUIREMENTS 


The increase in member bank re- 
serve requirements, to become effect- 
ive November 1, had been well 
advertised in advance and the an- 
nouncement did not come as a shock 
to the market. The U.S. Government 
list had shown a gradual downward 
trend for several weeks and the in- 
crease in required reserves to the 
statutory limit has evidently been 
fairly well discounted. The estimated 
reduction in excess reserves from $5.2 
billion to about $4 billion will leave 
the large majority of banks in a com- 
fortable reserve position. However, 
this anti-inflation measure may be 
regarded as a step in the direction of 
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31 GIBBS STREET e 


OF MODERN SHORT CUTS TO PROFITABLE INVESTMENT 


We shall be glad to send free on request a folio of various types of 3-color charts 
and tables which materially simplify the complicated problem of searching for best 
relative investment values. If you would like to see trends in industries and leading 
“pictured” for 21 years, with up-to-date projections showing clearly 
how war is affecting earnings of different stocks, ask for “the folio". No obligation. 


INVESTOGRAPHS, 
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ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


higher interest rates even in the ab- 
sence of any important immediate re- 
adjustment in high grade bond prices. 
There are strong hints that Congress 
will soon be asked to lift the statu- 
tory limits on reserve requirements, 
now that the Federal Reserve Board 
and the Treasury have come to an 
agreement on the need for additional 
credit controls. The prospect of a 
further sharp reduction in excess re- 
serves, resulting from a combination 
of money market trends and another 
increase in reserve requirements, 
might well cause a significant read- 
justment in high grade bond prices. 


Trade Convention 


he 28th National Foreign Trade 
Convention will be held in New York 
City, at the Hotel Pennsylvania, Oc- 
tober 6, 7 and 8. Theme of the three- 
day meeting, conducted by the Na- 
tional Foreign Trade Council, will be 
“Foreign Trade for Defense and Re- 
construction.” 


BOND REDEMPTIONS 


Redemption 
Iss Amount Date 
Atchison, Topeka Santa Fe, 
conv, 4966. $28,070,500 Dec. 1,’41 
Ayers & Olson Corp. (Dear- 
—_ Apart. Corp), Ist 6s, 
Battle oe Gas Co., 
3%s, 
Central Maine Power Co., Ist 
& gen. H 3%s, 1966...... 
Chicago Daily News Co., 

Chicago, South Shore & South 
Bend R.R., B 3s, 1963.. 
German-Atlantic Cable Co., 
Hartford Electric Light Co., 
BB, 
Healey Petroleum Corp., deb. 
G8, 
Hiram Walker G. & W., Ltd., 
& Hiram Walker & Sons 
Distilleries, Inc., conv. deb. 


Entire Oct. 1,’41 
Entire Nov. 1,’41 
47,500 Oct, 10,’41 
137,000 Oct. 22,°41 
Entire Oct. 10,’41 
298,500 Apr. 1,’42 
70,000 Oct. 1,°41 
400,000 Oct. 1.°41 


Entire Dec. 9,'41 
Kelsey-Hayes Wheel Co., Ist 

Entire Oct. 17,°41 
Kensington Water Co., Ist & 

Entire Oct. 1,’41 


Mortgage Guarantee Co. (Los 
Angeles), 4%8, 1943 ...... 
National Gas & Electric Corp., 
Ist coll. tr. B. 5s, 1947... 


Entire Nov. 1,’41 
20,000 Nov. 1,’41 


Redemption 
Iss Amount Date 

New York ‘Shipbuilding Corp., 
Entire Nov. 1,’41 
Northern Co 
Northern Paper Mills. se- 
ries 1928, Ist 5s, 1946.... 
Otter Tail Power Co., Ist 


$35,000 Nov. 1,°41 


Entire Oct. 1,'41 
Pennsylvania Join Stock 
—_ Bank of Philadelphia, 


Republic Steel Corp., 
4%s, 195 


Entire Oct. 1,’41 
45,500 Nov. 


R. extd. 6s, 1945. 37,500 Oct. 1,’41 
Savings & Loan Bank of 


State of N. a" ser. 126 


WER 64,125 Oct. 1,’41 
Signode Steel Co., 
Entire Oct. 15,’41 


Springsley Realty Corp. (West- 
inghouse Bldg.), 1st 


6s (now 4s), 1948........ 29,116 Oct. 1,°41 
Stephens College, Ist & ref. 

Entire Oct. 15,’41 
Tomahawk Kraft Paper Co., 

175,000 Oct 1,°41 
Tracy Dev elopment Co., Ist 

Entire Oct. 1,’41 


Union Joint Stock Land 
Entire Oct. 1,’41 


Entire Oct. 1,41 


Bank of Detroit, 2%s, _ 
Western Dairy Co., 
(Chicago), Ist 6s, 
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RAIL WAGE DISPUTE 


Concluded from page 6 


some rate of increase in the basic 
scale, should not a fairly accurate 
estimate of increased labor costs next 
year be feasible? 

Any estimates which are made be- 
fore the Emergency Board’s report 
will be unreliable, for several reasons. 
In the first place, the number of rail- 
road employees often shows large 
changes from year to year. The size 
of the working staff in 1942 is uncer- 
tain. It is generally assumed that 
railroad traffic will show a further 
increase next year, but there is wide 
disagreement among the authorities 
on how much of a gain should be 
expected. If there should be a sharp 
rise, some expansion of railroad em- 
ployment would be indicated. And 
if the net change in traffic volume 
should be small, it is conceivable that 
some carriers might even cut the 
number of their employees, especially 
if the increase in wage scales should 
be such as to provide a strong incen- 
tive. 

Increases in maintenance outlays in 
1941 have been heavy; a number of 
important carriers have stepped up 
their maintenance 20 to 40 per cent 
although their properties were in gen- 
erally good condition at the beginning 
of the year. It is customary to an- 
ticipate maintenance requirements in 
advance of a wage increase. Depend- 
ing upon next year’s traffic volume, 
there might be at least a temporary 
curtailment. 

Then there is the possibility that a 
conditional wage raise might be rec- 
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ommended, despite the unions’ in- 
sistence upon a permanent increase in 
basic scales. The railroads have ad- 
vanced a proposal for a higher rate of 
pay during the national emergency, 
with rates determined in relation to 
the cost of living, railroad earnings, 
and several other factors. It may be 
too much to hope that this type of 
wage adjustment will be adopted. 
However, it closely parallels the plan 
which is in effect in Canada, and has 
much to commend it as a practical 
and fair solution. 

If the unions achieve their objective 
of an increase in basic scales, the net 
result of this and other factors may 
prove to be an increase in railroad 
labor costs of 8, 10, or 12 per cent— 
or some other figure—in 1942. If so, 
it will not be because of a straight 
increase of **x’’ per cent in all railroad 
wages. The problem is much more 
complicated. There are five “operat- 
ing’’ unions and fourteen ‘‘non-oper- 
ating” unions. The operating broth- 
erhoods have asked for a 30 per cent 
increase in wage scales, the non-oper- 
ating unions for wage increases of 
30 to 34 cents an hour, with a mini- 
mum hourly wage of 70 cents. In 
some of the lower wage brackets, this 
would represent an increase of much 
more than 30 per cent. 

The demands of the operating and 
non-operating unions will be con- 
sidered separately and the adjust- 


-——COUPON FOR UTILITY STOCKHOLDERS— 7 
LOUIS GUENTHER, Publisher, | 
THE FINANCIAL Wor -p, 
21 West Street, New York City. 
It is my desire to become a member of a protective com- 
mittee, as outlined by you. I hold the following: 
Company: Pfd.orCom.: Shares: 


ments recommended. by the Emerg- 
ency Board will presumably take 
cognizance of the favorable status of 
the train operating employees as well 
as the low wages paid to some divi- 
sions of non-operating labor. The 
changes in wage scales will not be 
uniform. Furthermore, there are im- 
portant factors, other than wage 
scales, up for decisions, including de- 
mands for vacations with pay and the 
carriers’ proposals for changes in 
working rules. All of these matters 
are on the agenda of the Fact Finding 
Board. 

Concessions on vacations would be 
relatively unimportant, adding an es- 
timated $30 million to $40 million to 
operating costs. On the other hand, 
the effects of “featherbed rules” bulk 
large in the railroads’ labor costs. 
Last year, time paid for but not actu- 
ally worked cost the Class I railroads 
about $98 million. If the railroads 
can obtain any large measure of relief 
from these costly labor regulations, it 
might go a long way toward offsetting 
the expense of higher wages. 

In view of the variety of com- 
plicated issues to be decided, it is not 
surprising that the Emergency Board 
has asked for, and obtained, an ex- 
tension of time beyond the usual 30- 
day period, and a further extension 
beyond November 1 may be needed 
for completion of the report. Some- 
time before the end of the year, the 
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labor situation will be sufficiently 
clarified to permit a more accurate 
appraisal of 1942 earnings prospects, 
although estimates will necessarily be 
tentative because of other variables 
which must be considered. (In addi- 
tion to those already mentioned, there 
is the strong probability that the car- 
riers will apply for freight rate in- 
creases. ) 

In the meantime, the market is 
showing a tendency to take the most 
pessimistic view of the probable con- 
sequences of the wage demands. If 
the net effect of the decisions on the 
various issues affecting rail labor 
should be such as to give the rail- 
roads a chance to retain the major 
part of 1941 earning power next year, 
the rail market appears to be in a 
position to rally sharply. The mar- 
ket for rail shares and secondary 
bonds has not only failed to reflect 
large earnings gains in 1941; it is 
discounting a big decline in profits in 
1942. Thus, even the prospect of 
lower earnings—if the recession were 
not likely to be too severe—could af- 
ford a basis for materially higher ap- 
praisals. 


Concluded from page 4 


affecting their corporations in any in- 
tegration proceedings under the so 
called ‘*‘Death Sentence” Section 11 of 
the Public Utility Holding Company 
Act. 

Until the process of organizing 
this committee is completed THE 
FINANCIAL WorLp, prompted by a 
desire to be of aid to these distressed 
investors, offers itself as a clearing 
house through which they may take 
the necessary steps to combine their 
interests in order to grow powerful 
enough not only to have their protests 
heard, but to have their grievances 
equitably adjusted. 

This and nothing more can THE 
FinancraL Worvp undertake, and if 
what it proposes becomes in reality a 
powerful, constructive agency to help 
utility investors get the justice that is 
their due, it will feel amply rewarded 
for its efforts in getting the move- 
ment started. 

Those interested should fill out the 
adjoining coupon and return it to 
THe FrnanctaL Wor vp. 
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Convertible Preferreds and 
Their Conversion Features 


(Part 1) 


HIS is the first part of a statistical compilation which covers all 

convertible preferred issues which are listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange (except those of companies in receivership). Obviously not 
intended as recommendations, these tabulations are presented for their 
factual value to the investor. The remainder of the list will appear 
in an early issue. 


(Prices: Pfd. and Com.) CONVERSION FEATURE 

Abbott Laboratories, 44%% ($100 par) cumulative, convertible into 2 shares 
(Pfd., 121; Com., 55) of common 

Allegheny Corporation $2.50 prior (no par) cumulative, convertible into 10 
(Pfd., 20; Com., %) shares of common, 

Amalgamated Leather 6% (par $50) cumulative, convertible into 6 shares of 
(Pfd., 18; Com., 1) common, 

American Chain & Cable 5% (par $100) cumulative, convertible into 4 shares 
(Pfd., 110; Com., 21) of common through Sept. 15, 1942; thereafter into 3% 

Shares through Sept. 15, 1946. 

Amcriecan Hide & Leather 6% (par $50) cumulative, convertible into 5 shares 
(Pfd., 32; Com., 4) of common. 

American Investment 5% (50 par) cumulative, convertible into 3 shares of 
(Pfd., 43; Com., 10) common. 


American Rolling Mill 4%% (par $100) cumulative, convertible into 2.22 
(Pfd., 66; Com., 4) shares of common through July 15, 1943; thereafter 
into 2.10 shares through July 15, 1945; thereafter 
into 2 shares through July 15, 1947. 
American Zine, Lead & Smelting $5 prior (par $25) cumulative, convertible 
(Pfd. 50; Com. 6) into 4 shares of common. 


Armour of Illinois $6 prior (no par) cumulative, convertible into 6 shares of 
(Pfd., 68; Com., 5) common. 

Atlantic Refining 4% (par $100) cumulative, convertible into 2.22 shares of 
(Pfd., 109; Com, 24) common. 

Atlas Powder 5% ($100 par) cumulative, convertible on any preferred dividend 
Pfd., 118; Com., 71) payment date into 14s, shares of common. 

Bangor & Aroostook 5% (par $100) cumulative, convertible into 2 shares of 
(Pfd., 29; Com., 7) common upon following cash payments: $10 through 

July 1, 1946; $20 thereafter. 

Burlington Mills $2.75 (no par) cumulative, convertible into 2.14 shares of 
(Pfd., 55; Com., 19) common. 

Butler Brothers 5% (par $30) cumulative, convertible into 1% shares of com- 
(Pfd., 22; Com., 6) mon through Dec. 1, 1946; thereafter into 1% shares. 

Chicago Pneumatic Tool $2.50 (no par) cumulative, convertible in 1% shares 
(Pfd., 41; Com., 17) of common. 

Chicago Pneumatic Tool $3 (no par) cumulative, convertible into 1% shares 
(Pfd., 31; Com., 17) of common. 

Collins & Aikman 5% (par $100) cumulative, convertible in 1% shares of 
(Pfd., 112; Com., 21) common, 

Columbia Pictures $2.75 (no par) cumulative, convertible into 1.04 shares of 
(Pfd., 27; Com., 7) common. 

Commercial Credit 444% (par $100) cumulative, convertible into 1.58 shares 
(Pfd@., 100; Com., 24) ot common. 

Commercial Investment Trust $4.25 (no par) cumulative, convertible into lle 
(Pfd. 106; Com., 32) shares of common. 

Consolidation Coal 5% (par $100) non-cumulative, convertible into 4 shares 
(Pfd., 24; Co., 5) of common. 

Copperweld Steel 5% ($50 par) cumulative, convertible into 2% shares of com- 
(Pfd., 55; Com., 15) mon through July 31, 1942, and decreasing amounts 

thereafter through July 31, 1948. 


Crane Company 5% (par $100) cumulative, convertible into 2 shares of 
(Pfd., 99; Com. 17) common through June 5, 1942; thereafter into 1% 

shares through June 15, 1947; thereafter into 1% 

shares. 

Crown Zellerbach $5 (no par) cumulative, convertible into 3 shares of com- 
(Pfd., 90; Com., 14) mon through March 1, 1942. 

Cuban American Sugar 54% (100 par) cumulative, convertible into 7 shares 
(Pfd., 69; Com., 7) of common. 

Curtis Wright $2 Class “A” (par $1) non-cumulative, convertible into com- 
(Cl. “A,” 27; Com. 10) mon share for share. 

Davega Stores 5% (par $25) cumulative, convertible into 1% shares of com- 
(Pfd., 16; Com., 5) mon through June 30, 1942. 

Dixie-Vortex $2.50 Class “A” (no par) cumulative, convertible into common 
(Cl. “A,” 37; Com., 8) share for share. 

Federated Department Stores 444% (par $100) cumulative, convertible into 1% 
(Pfd., 91; Com., 27) shares of common through Oct. 1, 1942; thereafter 

into 1 3/7 shares through Oct. 1, 1944. 

Follansbee Steel 5% (100 par) cumulative, convertible into 3 shares of com- 
(Pfd., 28; Com., 5) mon. 

Food Machinery 4%% (par $100) cumulative, convertible into 1 3/7 shares of 
(Pfd., 104; Com., 30) common. 

Fruehauf Trailer 5% (100 par) cumulative, convertible into 2% shares of 
(Pfd., 97; Com., 23) common, 

Gaylord Container Corp. 54%, cumulative ($50 par) convertible into 2 shares 
(Pfd., 50; Com., 12) of common. 

General Cable $4 Class “A” (no par) non-cumulative, convertible into 2 shares 
(Cl. “A,” 12; Com., 4) of common. 
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Upon request, and without obliga- 
tion, any of the literature listed be- 
low will be sent free direct jrom 
the firm by whom issued. To ex- 
pedite handling, each letter should 
be confined to a request for a single 
item. Print plainly and give both 
name and address. 


Free Booklets Department 
THE FINANCIAL WORLD 
21 West Street, New York 


ACCURATE TOUCH TYPEWRITING 


18-page booklet for anyone who 
wishes to learn to write by touch. 
Also for Secretaries who wish to 
increase their speed and accuracy. 
Please write on business letterhead. 


WHAT INSURED SAFETY 
MEANS TO YOU 


Folder published by the largest 
building and loan association serv- 
ing the Southwest, whose current 
dividend is 314% per annum. 


CHAIN STORE STATISTICS 


40-page book contains comments on 
the industry, operating records of 
30 of the largest organizations in 
the field, dividend and earnings 
averages, and other pertinent in- 
formation. Profusely _ illustrated 
with photographs and charts. Of- 
fered by N.Y.S.E. firm. 


A TESTED PLAN FOR FUTURE 
SECURITY 


Booklet describing the modern and 
easy way to save safely. All sav- 
ings fully insured up to $5,000.00 by 
the Federal Savings and Loan In- 
surance Corporation. Dividends 
compounded semi-annually. 


OPENING AN ACCOUNT 


Many helpful hints on trading pro- 
cedure and practice in this 24-page 
booklet, offered by N.Y.S.E. firm. 


HOW TO GET 34%% ON 
YOUR SAVINGS 


In 22 years this building and loan 
association has never paid less than 
34%4%. Current financial statement 
on request. 


COMPLETE COMFORT AND 
CLEANLINESS IN YOUR HOME 


This booklet brings you the facts 
about a great advance in low cost 
home heating and air conditioning 
systems. Available to present and 
prospective home owners. 


THREE REASONS 


Folder tells why investment ac- 
counts are ideal for surplus funds 
of individuals, families and organ- 
izations such as churches. lodges, 
clubs, etc. Published by a_ well 
known southern Federal Savings 
and Loan Association. 
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American Encaustic Tiling Company, Inc. 


. Earnings and Price Range (AEN) 
Data revised to September 24, 1941 25 
Incorporated: 1936, New York, to take over ~4 PRICE RANGE 
through reorganization proceedings the assets fl 
of a company incorporated in 1878. Office: | 1° 


State St., Perth Amboy, N. J. Annual 5 


meeting: Last Wednesday in March. Number . EARNED PER SHARE 1 
of stockholders (January 13, 1941): about 0 
OEFICIT PER SHARE 
Capitalization: Funded debt (Re- $3 
construction Finance Corp.).... $121,000 


Capital stock ($1 par)......... 333,879 shs 


Business: A large manufacturer of tile products, making 
wall and floor tile in practically all colors and designs. Dis- 
tribution is worldwide. Products are used in practically all 
types of buildings, especially in residential and institutional 
constructions. 

Management: Considered capable in this specialized industry. 

Financial Position: Fair. Working capital December 31, 
1940, $205,393; cash, $91,551. Working capital ratio: 3.2-to-1. 
Book value of capital stock, $2.11 per share. 

Dividend Record: No dividends have been paid by present 
company. Predecessor paid common dividends 1911-1931. 

Outlook: Excessive capacity in the tile field and competition 
from other building materials frequently affect prices ad- 
versely. Sales volume over the next several years may depend 
upon the extent of curtailment of non-defense construction. 

Comment: Stock carries a very substantial risk factor. 


en 31 June 30 Dec. 31 Year's Total 


D$0.44 $0. 30 D$1.63 

¥ ss Toss §D0.39 8%— 3% 

DO0.10 D0.06 D0.03 D0.04 D0.23 13%— 2 

D0.07 D0.03 0.02 0.02 D0.06 6%— 2% 
0.01 0.06 0.03 0.02 0.12 5%— 2% 
0.03 0.07 0.07 0.04 0.21 3%— 1% 
0.04 0.06 eve f1%— 1% 


*No adjustment made for 1-to-10 reverse split-up in February, 1936. {Not available. 
710 months to October 31. 1935. §Period from April 28 to December 31, 1936. 
ITo September 24, 1941. 


Arnold Constable Corporation 


Earnings and Price Range (ACT) 
Data revised to September 24,1941 |%3 


Incorporated: 1925, Delaware, to consolidate | 15 
Arnold Constable & Co., Inc., and M. I. 10 
Stewart & Co., Inc. Office: 453 Fifth Ave., 5 


New York City. Annual meeting: First ° 

Tuesday in April. Number of stockholders 

(April 2, 1938): about 2,000. $2 

1933 "34 "35 ‘37 "38 39 1940 


Fiscal year ends Jan. 31 
EARNEO PER SHARE 


Business: Operates a large department store in New York 
City, specializing in medium and higher priced clothing. Lo- 
cated at Fifth Avenue & 40th Street, this unit was originally 
established in 1827. Also operates two branches in New 
Rochelle (N. Y.) and one in Hempstead, L. I. (N. Y.) Main 
store is held under lease. 

Management: Has had long experience in this field. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital January 31, 1941, 
$2.4 million; cash, $1.3 million; marketable securities, $52,480. 
Working capital ratio: 3.2-to-1. Book value of stock, $13.33 
per share. 

Dividend Record: Initial payment in 1935; dividends paid in 
each subsequent year to date. Present basis, 50 cents annually, 
plus extra. 

Outlook: Sales reflect changes in purchasing power of middle- 
and higher-income groups. Earnings will depend on ability to 
maintain adequate margins between rising costs and taxes 
and selling prices. 

Comment: Status of shares has improved in recent years. 


EARNINGS, ~~ AND RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Six mos. Six mos. scal -———— Calendar Year ——_—, 
ended: July 31 ended: Jan. 31 Year’s Total Dividends Price Range 
D0.24 0.66 $0.12% 95— 4 
.08 1.07 1.15 185%— 7 
D0.12 0.87 0.75 1.00 16%— 4% 
D0.27 1.12 0.85 0.75 13 —5% 
pD0.14 1.42 1.28 0.75 14 —7 
D0.30 1.64 1.34 75 — 6 


*To September 24, 1941. 


Certain-teed Products Corporation 


Earnings and Price Range (CT) 


PRICE RANGE 


Data revised to September 24, 1941 
Incorporated: 1917. Maryland, as reorganiza- 20 
tioa of General Roofing Manufacturing Com~- 15 
pany, formed in Illinois in 1904. Office 10 


100 East 42nd Street, New York City. | 5 


Annual meeting: Second Wednesday in April (+) 
at Baltimore, Maryland. Number of stock- $2 
holders (March 26, 1938): preferred, 1,900; Sane 0 
common, 5,023. $2 
*Prior preference st 6% cum. 1934 ‘35 °36 ‘37 ‘38 39 ‘40 1941 
Common stock ($1 par)......... 625,340 shs 


*Callable at $110 a share. 


Business: A leading manufacturer of asphalt roofings and 
the third largest maker of gypsum products. A non-consoli- 
dated subsidiary, Sloane-Blabon Corp., produces floor coverings, 
Chief outlet is the construction industry. 

Management: Controlled by Celotex Corporation. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1940, $3.9 million; cash $1 million. Working capital ratio: 
3.4-to-1. Book value of preferred, $87.15 a share. 

Dividend Record: Common dividends 1918, 1920-21 and 1925- 
28; none since. Last preferred payment, $3 in 1937; arrears 
July 1, 1941, $25.50 per share. 

Outlook: Sales will continue to be influenced by changing 
levels of residential building and general construction activity. 
Recent expansion and plant improvements have heightened 
efficiency, but profit margins are still relatively narrow. 

Comment: Resumption of preferred payments must await 
elimination of profit and loss deficit. Common occupies a 
“below average” status. 


RECORD AND PRICE nance OF COMMON: 


Qu. ended: Mar. 31 June30_ Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Year’s Total Price Range 
D$1.44 $0.41 D$0.50 D$1.03 D$3.38 3% 
D0.92 0.20 D0.05 0.30 D0.47 15%— 3% 
D0.62 DO0.06 0.04 D0.98 sy 19%— 8% 
D0.16 0.09 0.04 D0.51 23%— 3% 
D0.48 D0.01 0.14 D0.08 De. a3 12%— 4% 
D0.41 0.07 0.38 D0.14 13 — 5% 
ere 0.06 DO0.14 0.28 0.08 0.28 8%— 3 
|| 0.05 0.43 t5 


*Based on 382,300 shares, 1932-1935; 611,500 shares in 1936 and 625,340 shares 
thereafter. To September 24, 1941. 


Eastern Rolling Mill Company 


' Earnings and Price Range (ER) 


Data revised to September 24, 1941 20 
Incorporated: 1919. Maryland. Office: Bal- 15 
timore Street and Rolling Mill Avenue, 10 
Baltimore, Maryland. Annual meeting: Last 5 
Tuesday in March. Number of stockholders 0 


PRICE RANGE 


(December 31, 1939): 2,345. EARNED PER SHARE $1 

Capital stock ($5 par).......... 210,000 shs peers 


2 
1933 ‘35 ‘36 ‘37 ‘38 ‘39 


Business: A small non-integrated producer of sheet steel, 
with an annual capacity of 90,000 tons. Bulk of output for- 
merly went to the automobile industry; production now con- 
sists largely of galvanized and stainless sheets processed from 
original product and sold to farmers and manufacturers of 
refrigerators, stoves, metal furniture, etc. 

Management: Progressive and experienced. 

Financial Position: Unimpressive. Working capital December 
31, 1940, $492,619; cash, $68,511; marketable securities, $17,- 
820. Working capital ratio: 2.6-to-1. Book value of capital 
stock, $5.96 per share. 

Dividend Record: Generous payments 1924 to 1930; none 
since. 

Outlook: Large defense demand for steel should be helpful 
over the intermediate future; long term prospects are clouded 
by company’s high operating costs, marginal trade status and 
lack of integration or diversification. 

Comment: Stock involves even larger risks than the aver- 
age steel equity. 


AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


=. ended ar 31 June30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Year’s Total Price Barge 
02 D$0.10  D$0.89 D$0.64 1.65 12%— 4 
1935 0.02 D0.53 D0.33 0.20 D0.64 8 —8 
re 0.04 D0.06 0.06 0.30 0.34 12%— 5% 
| Se 0.30 0.39 0.09 D0.20 0.58 17 — 2% 
| See D0.41 D0.51 D0.36 D0.51 D1.79 8%— 3% 
D0.13 D0.18 D0.20 0.14 D0.37 85%— 3% 
0.03 D0.40 DO. 20 D0.07 D0.64 %— 3 
0.20 0.35 ees *5%— 2% 


*To September 24, 1941. 


(For additional Factographs please turn to page 28) 
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DEFENSE CASUALTIES 


from page 6 


it is manufacturing gas masks and 
bomber parts. Thus far, however, 
orders do not seem sufficient to fill 
the big gap which will be created by 
the program of civilian curtailment. 

Talon, Inc., makes slide fasteners 
—more than a million each day. Its 
main plant is in Meadville, Pennsyl- 
vania, another priorities - pinched 
town. Jt takes lots of copper to satis- 
fy Talon’s requirements. And with 
supplies of the red metal becoming 
increasingly tight, it looks as if more 
of the company’s 5,000-odd workers 
will have to be laid off. 

Doehler Die Casting supplies the 
auto, electrical appliance, radio, wash- 
ing machine, hardware, and similar 
industries. Its customers are highly 
vulnerable to scheduled production 
cuts. In fact, the company recently 
declared that aluminum priorities 
might soon affect deliveries seriously. 

The two leading spring companies 
—Reynolds Spring and Young 
Spring & Wire—will be feeling the 
current scarcity in steel. Chief out- 
lets are the automotive and furniture 
industries; and, so far, neither of 
these companies has reported defense 
business. Checker Cab reduced first 
quarter output by one-third and op- 
erations are now dependent on its 
ability to obtain needed supplies. 
Davega Stores is chiefly a merchan- 
diser of radios and equipment, elec- 
trical supplies, refrigerators and 
sporting goods; the program of civil- 
ian curtailment will hit output of these 
items very hard. 

These, then, are some of the “de- 
fense casualties” that investors should 
watch. As intimated in this discus- 
sion, many of them will be able to get 
along if sufficient direct or indirect 
arms business is provided. Efforts 
along this line will doubtless be seen. 
But these will necessarily take time, 
and, in most cases, involve major re- 
adjustments. 


Savings and 
Loan Activity 


B reaking a 12-year record for dol- 
lar volume of loans to build homes, 
savings and loan associations in July 
disbursed approximately $45 million 
to finance new construction. 
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ITH accumulating evidence that inflation is taking hold, it is 

time, obviously, for you to undertake a thorough study of 
your investments in order to determine the extent to which you may 
benefit from it—or be hurt. 


Soaring commodity prices, feverish speculation in grains and cot- 
ton, and countless other factors warn of the probability that the tight- 
ening government controls, devised as an effort to check inflation, 
will be only partially effective. 


To a greater or lesser extent the situation affects every corpora- 
tion in which your capital is invested—but do you know just what 
that may mean to you in dollars and cents? In capital appreciation 
or depreciation? In income? Find out now! 


Your primary interest today is the safeguarding of your capital, 
the building of your income to meet the rising costs of living and the 
advancing tidal wave of taxes. To solve your problem you need pro- 
fessional help. Seasoned investors know this and submit to expert 
guidance, following programs specially prepared for them by advisers 
who devote their entire time to the collection, analysis and interpre- 
tation of‘every obtainable scrap of significant data. 


E A PRACTICAL INVESTOR. Enroll today as a client of 

Financial World Research Bureau and experience for yourself 

the satisfaction that comes from knowing that you will be told, 

promptly and clearly, exactly what program to follow—when and 

what to sell or buy in order to keep your investments properly bal- 

anced—how to guard your capital and fortify your income against 
the impact of higher. taxes and increasing living costs. 


For regular service the minimum fee is $125 a year, which applies 
to portfolios valued up to $50,000 ($25 additional for each $10,000 
above $50,000). There’s a lower-cost modified supervisory service for 
portfolios valued at less than $15,000. 


Mail the coupon today, with a complete list of your holdings—in confidence—and 
let us discuss the application of the service to your individual situation. 


CLIP AND MAIL— — ——-—— 
| FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU 
21 WEST STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Without obligation: You may send me 
the details of your Personal Investment 
Advisory Service. Oct. | 


Mail the Booklet to— 
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The Gabriel Company 


National Acme Company 


: Earnings and Price Range (GRR 
Data revised to September 24, 1941 10 = ge ( ) 
Incorporated: 1925, Ohio, as Gabriel Snubber | ® PRICE RANGE 
Manufacturing Company. Present title 6 

adopted in 1930. Office: 1407 East 40th 4 

Street, Cleveland, Ohio. Annual meeting: 2 +4 HOO 
Second Wednesday in March. Number of 0 

stockholders (December 31, 1940): 1,672. 

Capitalization: Funded debt..... *$65,000 Py 
Capital stock (no par)..........2 262,462 shs DEFICIT PER SHARE $1 
*Mortgage note payable. 1933 ‘34 ‘35 ‘36 ‘37 ‘38 ‘39 1940 


Business: Once a dominant unit in the manufacture of 
“snubber” type shock absorbers, company now concentrates 
chiefly on the production of shock absorbers employing the 
hydraulic principle of operation. Also makes fins and shell 
bodies for 60 mm. trench mortar shells for the United States 
Army. 

Management: Has been making more aggressive bids for 
new business. 

Financial Position: Working capital December 31, 1940, 
$77,989; cash, $33,882; marketable securities, $5,474. Working 
capital ratio: 2.9-to-1. Book value, $1.84 per share. 

Dividend Record: Poor. No payments since 1927. 

Outlook: Armament work may permit modest earnings for 
the duration of the war, but normal peacetime activities have 
not produced a profit since 1928 and prospects of significant 
improvement from this source appear limited. 

Comment: The long series of deficits characterizes the stock 
as a marginal speculation. 


AND PRICE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 
Mar. 31 June 30 Dec. 31 Year’s Total nop 


ps0. 04 09 D$0.99 D$0.08 D0.30 3% 
0.04 D0.01 DO.08 D0.02 D0.07 7%— 1% 
D0.06 D0.01 D0.03 D0.11 D0.21 3%— 1% 
D0.03 0.05 0.05 D0.18 D0.11 1% 
D0.05 D0.07 D0.06 D0.22 D0.40 3%— 1% 
D0.91 0. F2%— 1% 


* Not published. 7To September 24, 1941. 


Myers (F. E.) & Bro. Company 


Earnings and Price Range (MBC) 


PRICE RANGE 


Data revised to September 24, 1941 y 
Incorporated: 1927, Ohio, as successor to a [45 
business of the same name incorporated in 30 
1921 and established in 1870. Office: Ash- [45 
land, Ohio. Annual meeting: Third Monday 0 


Fiscal year ends Oct. 31 


in January. Number of stockholders (July EARNED PER SHARE 
16, 1941): 1.737. IL = 4 
Capitalization: Funded debt..... None ya7e7ayey 
Capital stock (no par).......... 200,000 shs MA 


1933 "35 °36 ‘37 ‘38 ‘39 1940 


Earnings and Price Range (NCM) 
Data revised to September 24, 1941 25 


20 
Incorporated: 1916, Ohio, as successor to a 45 
company organized in 1901. Office: 170 East ] 19 ie 


131st_ Street, Cleveland, Ohio. Annual meet- 5 
ing: Fourth Thursday in March. Number of 0 $6 
stockholders (December 31, 1939): approxi- EARNED PER SHARE $4 
mately 5,000. 

Capitalization: Funded debt...... None 
Capital stock ($1 par)..........! 500,000 shs 


DEFICIT PER SHARE 


1933 ‘35 ‘36 ‘37 ‘38 ‘39 1940 


Business: Manufactures multiple spindle automatic screw 
machines, and chucking machines. Also does general contract 
manufacturing and makes screw machine products, threading 
tools and airplane wheels and brakes. Foreign sales usually 
account for a minor part of total. Products are well diversified, 
but the motor industry is normally the best consumer. 

Management: Well regarded in its field. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1940, $4.8 million; cash $2.7 million. Working capital ratio: 
2.1-to-1. Book value of capital stock, $12.92 per share. 

Dividend Rate: Payments erratic since initial dividend in 
1917; nothing 1921-1928 and 1932-1935. 

Outlook: Defense program will sustain demand for machine 
tools at record levels for some time to come. Earnings have 
benefited from exceptional business volume, but vulnerability 
to excess profits taxes limits possibilities for further net gains. 

Comment: Stock has the speculative characteristics of the 
capital goods industries, but has been working toward a 
stronger statistical position. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE nenes OF CAPITAL STOCK: 
ear’s 


Qu. ended: Mar. 31 a ” Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 

Sees $0.23 0.34 $0.32 $0.52 71.38 $0.75 19%—12 
0.58 0.81 1.00 0.83 72.85 1.00 24 
0.38 D0.14 D0.09 0.22 0.37 0.25 14%— 8% 
See 0.11 0.11 0.16 0.78 1.16 0.50 18%— 7% 
1.03 1.44 1.71 $0.22 $4.40 1.00 23%—13% 

‘Not reported. vAfter  surtax. tAfter excess profits taxes. $To September 
24, 1941, 


Pfeiffer Brewing Company 


Data revised to September 24, 1941 . Earnings and Price Range (PFB) 
Incorporated: 1926, Michigan, to acquire the = 


business of C. Pfeiffer Brewing Co., estab- 15 | 
lished in 1889. Office: 3740 Bellevue Ave., 10 

Detroit, Michgan. Annual meeting: Third 5 | 
Thursday in April. Number of stockholders 


(December 31, 1940): 3,986. af $3 
Capitalization: Funded debt*.... $251,250 EARNED PER SHARE $2 
Capital stock (no par).......... 429,453 shs $1 


Business: An important manufacturer of pumps, water sys- 
tems for domestic and industrial use, automobile washers, 
hand power spraying units, hay tools and door hangers, 
Bulk of products normally goes to agricultural areas. 

Management: Experienced and well regarded. 

Financial Position: Excellent. Working capital October 31, 
1940, $3.3 million; cash, $1.7 million; marketable securities, 
$204,375. Working capital ratio: 9.7-to-1. Book value of com- 
mon, $20.89 per share. 

Dividend Record. Good. Payments at varying amounts made 
in each year from 1928 to date. 

Outlook: Farm income is normally the chief earnings de- 
terminant, although larger industrial use of pumps offers 
longer term growth possibilities. Increase in farm purchasing 
power is favorable, but may be offset by restrictive influences 
in a defense economy. 

Comment: Although relatively inactive, shares rank with 
the more strongly situated units in the farm equipment group. 


EARNINGS. DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE anaes OF CAPITAL STOCK: 
Year's -—Calendar Year’s-—, 


Qu. ended: Jan. 31 Apr. 30 July 31 Oct. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 
aa $0.34 $0.78 $1.07 $0.39 $2.58 $1.30 33. —14 
ee 0.72 0.69 1.24 0.61 3.26 1.80 47%—30 
ar 1.05 0.92 1.83 1.14 4.94 “2.75 62%—43 
1.52 1.61 1.81 0.38 5.32 *4.75 71 —44 
aes 1.41 0.97 1.25 0.48 4.11 3.25 54 —37% 
0.88 0.98 1.61 0.53 4.00 *3.50 4 
1.52 1.17 1.62 0.55 4.86 *4.00 Qt 
41.27 F1.01 71.59 oes $2.25 $51%—41% 


*Including extras. +After excess profits taxes. tIncludes 75 cents payable 
1941. 


September 26. §To September 24. 


loan due semi-annually to October 1, 1933 '35 ‘36 ‘38 ‘39 900° 


Business: The second largest brewer in Michigan. Products 
are sold under the trade-names “Pfeiffer’s Famous” and 
“Pfeiffer’s Wurzburger.” About 50% of output is distributed 
in the Detroit district, the balance throughout Michigan and 
adjoining states. Bottled beer accounts for 75% of output. 

Management: Long experienced in the brewing field. 

Financial Position: Fair. Working capital December 31, 
1940, $496,215; cash, $491,726. Working capital ratio: 2-to-1. 
Book value of stock, $6.31 per share. 

Dividend Record: Initial payments made in 1935, and dis- 
bursements maintained since; indicated rate, $1 annually. 

Outlook: Although expected to maintain a better-than-av- 
erage position in the industry, material earnings expansion 
is unlikely in view of keen competition, rising producton costs 
and higher taxes. Sales volume will continue to fluctuate with 
rate of employment in the highly industrialized Detroit area. 

Comment: Current status and general nature of brewing 
industry indicate a speculative rating for the capital stock. 
despite company’s relatively satisfactory record. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE anes OF CAPITAL STOCK: 
ear’s 
~ ented: ie. | 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 
$1.05 194— 


Risaecics $0.45 $0.71 $0.88 $0.35 $2.39 11 
1938 ubaeeee 0.20 0.34 0.36 0.11 1.01 1.30 19%—10% 
ie 0.06 0.21 0.27 0.25 0.79 0.90 13%4— 3 
0.17 0.34 0.51 0.30 1.32 0.50 4% 
_ | ae 0.19 0.43 0.49 0.33 1.44 0.50 8%— 5% 
0.20 0.41 0 0. 2¢ 1.06 0.75 10%— 638 
0.20 0.37 *1.00 6 


*To September 24, 1941. 


(For additional Factographs please turn to page 30) 
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American Superpower 
Retiring First Preferred 


Ly you're a holder of American 
Superpower $6 first preferred stock 
(not the $6 preference issue), each 
share may be tendered in exchange 
for certain holdings of public utility 
stocks now in the American Super- 
power's portfolio. 

The offer, which expires at the 
close of business October 6, provides 
that each share of American Super- 
power $6 first preferred may be ten- 
dered under either one of the follow- 
ing three options to receive. 

(1) 2% shares of United Corpora- 
tion $3 cumulative preference stock ; 
or (2) 3% shares of Consolidated 
Edison Company of New York com- 
mon stock; or (3) 2% shares of 
American Gas & Electric Company 
common stock. 

Having retired 63,791 shares last 
year through cash purchases and un- 
der similar offers made for portfolio 
holdings, American Superpower now 
has outstanding 100,000 shares of $6 
first preferred stock. If tenders are 
submitted for the full amount of the 
holdings presently being made avail- 
able, the transaction should result in 
retirement of approximately 86,857 
additional shares of this issue. 


Concluded from page 12 


to himself. Of course this is an iso- 
lated instance; nevertheless the great 
mass of the people is not much better 
informed. 

It is estimated that there are more 
than fifteen million security owners in 
this country, men and women whose 
belief in the intrinsic value of their 
stocks and bonds is demonstrated by 
this very ownership. Yet out of this 
mass only a small number read finan- 
cial publications or the financial pages 
of their newspapers. This is not due 
to indifference on their part; they 
have not been properly approached 
with advertising carrying intelligent 
messages that they can understand. 

Until this selling job is well done 
they will remain indifferent and 
lethargic. And we might remark that 
the most convincing argument will be 
service and not sermonizing. 
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“T find your book of 
STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 


extremely useful in hand- 
ling my investments,” 


‘phoned a reader a few days ago. “| want the new edition with all the 1941 Facto- 
graphs to date. When will it be ready?" ... ANSWER: Between Oct. I5th and 20th. 
. + » Thousands of FINANCIAL WORLD readers are regular and enthusiastic users 
of our STOCK FACTOGRAPH Manual because here is a quick-reference handbook, 
giving in brief form just the facts and figures the careful investor wants to know 
before deciding to buy or sell or hold a stock. 


ITS TIME TO ORDER YOUR NEW 
OCTOBER FACTOGRAPH BOOK 


Ready Between Oct. 15th and 20th. 


(1) Reprints all the Stock Factographs appearing in FINANCIAL 
WORLD from Feb. 7, 1940 to Oct. 8, 1941; (2) Besides 1100 "Regular 
and 560 ‘'Condensed" Factographs (covering every corporation whose 
stocks are listed on the N. Y. Stock Exchange and the N. Y. Curb) the 
next complete, fully indexed FACTOGRAPH BOOK will include, for 
the first time, 164 ''Condensed" Factographs of Over-the-Counter 
industrial and insurance stocks, also more than 200 "'Statistical High- 
lights of N. Y. Curb Preferred Stocks,’ reprinted from Sept. 24, Oct. |, 
and Oct. 8 FINANCIAL WORLD; (3) It will be our biggest Factograph 
Book tp date—nearly 300 pages, 8!/5 x 1034 inches, with vital informa- 
tion about more than 2000 common and preferred stocks, with alpha- 
betical index to locate any stock instantly—and all for $3.85, postpaid; 
or next 4 consecutive $3.85 FACTOGRAPH BOOKS, $15.40 value for 
$7.50 with order. 


Just Out! 


NEW “10-YEAR RECORD OF EARNINGS 
AND DIVIDENDS” THROUGH 1940 


(From January 1, 1931 to January 1, 1941) 


Are the corporations whose stocks you hold or consider purchasing 
holding their own despite the dislocations of stupendous war prepara- 
tions and paralyzing priorities? You need FINANCIAL WORLD'S 
new revised handbook (paper covers)—'"'10-YEAR RECORD OF EARN- 
INGS AND DIVIDENDS" (through 1940)—to answer the above vital 
question and to make further comparisons with the 1941 Earnings and 
Dividend reports as fast as they appear in FINANCIAL WORLD and 
FINANCIAL WORLD'S Stock Ratings and Data Manual, called "IN- 
DEPENDENT APPRAISALS." Revised edition published this week. 
Get your copy at once for $1.00 postpaid, or add to any book order 
at 50 cents. 


Books Mailed Same Day Remittance Is Received. Book 
Buyers Living in N. Y. City Add 2% Local Sales Tax 


FINANCIAL WORLD BOOK SHOP 
21 WEST STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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United States Hoffman Machinery Corp. 


Data revised to September 24, 1941 


0 
Incorporated: 1922, Delaware, as successor 
to company of same name funded in 1908. 10 
Office: 105 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 5 ease 2110 


»farnings and Price Range (HMY) 
2 


Annual meeting: Fourth Tuesday in Febru- ° $2 
ary. Number of stockholders (May 16, 1939): $1 
preferred, 2,016; common, 461. 0 
Capitalization: Funded debt.... *None $1 
tPreferred stock 542% cum. conv. $2 

24,599 shs 1933 ‘34 °35 ‘36 ‘37 ‘38 ‘39 1940 
Common stock ($5 par)......... 219,016 shs 


*Bank loans as of June 30, 1941, $3,250,- 

000. 7fCallable at $52.50 per share; convertible into 2 shares of common. 

Business: The leading domestic maker of garment cleaning 
and pressing machinery. Also manufactures hat-blocking 
machines and heavy duty vacuum cleaning systems for in- 
dustrial plants. Equipment is widely used by clothing manu- 
facturers, steam laundries, cleaning and dyeing establishments 
and pressing and tailoring shops. 

Management: Experienced in its field. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital June 30, 
1941, $4.9 million; cash, $398,085. Working capital ratio: 2.2- 
to-1. Book value of common, $19.94 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular preferred dividends paid since 
issuance. Varying common dividends 1924 to 1930; none since. 

Outlook: Under normal conditions, operations follow cyclical 
influences. While defense activity is sustained, Government 
business should help to maintain volume. Credit restrictions 
and metal shortages are potentially adverse factors. 

Comment: Preferred carries a high risk factor. Statistical 
position of common is unimpressive. 


EARNINGS RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Qu. ended: Mar. 31 June30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Year’s Total Price Range 
. Sea $0.06 $0.51 D$0.20 D$0.16 $0.21 10%— 4% 
0.10 0.42 0.11 D0.07 0.56 10%— 5 

, Seer 0.37 03 0.44 0.08 1.92 20%— 8% 
ee 0.74 1.20 0.44 D0.50 1.88 23%— 5% 
D0.16 D0.60 D0.35 D0.48 D1.59 10%— 4% 
D0.21 0.23 D0.11 D0.10 D¢0.11 4 

_, eee 0.16 0.44 0.34 0.35 1.29 64%— 2% 


*To September 24, 1941. 


Waldorf System Incorporated 


i i WxXY 
Data revised to September 24, 1941 of2 raings and Price Range ( ) 


incorporated: 1919, Massachusetts, as a con- 4 PRICE RANGE 
solidation of three companies. Office: 169 

High Street, Boston, Mass. Annual meet- 10 

ing: Third Wednesday in March. Number 5 


of stockholders (December 31, 1940): — 0 


Capitalization: Funded debt.. ne EARNED PER SHORE $2 
Capital stock (no par).......... 1424, Py = $1 


*$200,000 Refunding bank loan. 


1933 ‘34 ‘35 ‘37 ‘39 1940 


Webster Eisenlohr, Incorporated 


7 Earnings and Price Range (WBS) 


Data revised to September 24, 1941 5 
Incorporated: 1916, Pennsylvania, under name 2° [| nance 
of Otto Eisenlohr & Bros., Inc., as successor "5 mn 


of Ellis Tobacco Co.. originally established 10 ey 

in 1850. Present name adopted in 1928. 
Office: 187 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. ° 

Annual meeting: Second Tuesday in March. ONANE 


Number of stockholders (February 15, 1940): $1 

Preferred, 71; common, 1,119 el 0 

"Preferred stock ‘cum, ($100 sane 1933 "35 "36 “38 1940" 
5, shs 


*Redeemable at $115 a share. 

Business: Manufactures chiefly low and medium priced 
cigars, among which are “Webster,” “Henrietta,” “Cinco,” 
“Tom Moore,” “Little Tom,” “Websterette” and “Girard.” 

Management: Unable to show progress. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital December 
31, 1940, $2.8 million; cash, $247,643. Working capital ratio: 
5-to-1. Book value of common, $5.90 a share. 

Dividend Record: Poor. Preferred dividends paid 1916 to 
1931, when omitted; none since; total accumulations July 1, 
1941, $71.75 per share. Nothing on common since 1924. 

Outlook: While sales volume tends to gain with advancing 
general purchasing power, profit margins are narrowing be- 
cause of rising production costs and higher taxes. 

Comment: The preferred stock is gradually being retired 
through purchases in the open market, but this issue and the 
common are in a weak position because of restricted earning 
power. 


EARNINGS RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Mar. 31 June30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Year’s Total 
D$0.26 D$0.07 $0.02 ae. 12 D$0.43 
D0.17 D0.11 D0.06 0.00 .34 1% 
D0.12 D0.14 D0.08 D0.10 D0.44 11%— 6% 
D0.17 DO D0.13 D0.05 D0.56 9%— 2% 
D0.18 D0.11 .08 D0.09 DO0.46 4%4— 1\% 
DO 1 0.03 0.1 3%— 1% 
0.003 0.02 0.10 0.177 0.30 4%— 2% 
D0.05 0.01 ove *4%4— 2% 


“To September 24. 1941. 


Western Maryland Railway Company 


Business: Operates a chain of some 132 lunchrooms and 
restaurants. Units are located in 47 cities, principally in New 
England, but also in New York, New Jersey, Ohio, and Penn- 
sylvania. 

Management: Experienced and aggressive. 

Financial Position: Adequate for this type of business. 
Working capital December 31, 1940, $885,550; cash $1.2 million. 
Working capital ratio: 1.9-to-1. Book value of stock, $10.13 
per share. 

Dividend Record: Satisfactory. Payments made at varying 
rates from 1919 to date. Present basis, $1 per annum. 

Outlook: While general business conditions have some ef- 
fect, sales are generally stable. Expansion and modernization 
programs have improved competitive position. This, together 
with characteristic operating efficiency, should offset rising 
costs. 

Comment: Stock represents one of the more strongly situ- 
ated units in the restaurant industry. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Year’s 

>. Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 

$0.10 $0.01 D$0.11 $0.36 $0.36 $0.20 8%— 4 
1935 ere 0.06 0.1 0 0. 1.03 0.25 9%— 4% 
, == 0.30 0.37 0.41 0.54 1.62 1.47% 19 —9% 
= 0.14 0.26 0.30 0.48 1.18 1.00 19%— 6% 
ae 0.11 0.07 0.03 0.41 0.62 0.50 8144— 5% 
= 0.13 0.20 0.12 0.47 0.92 0.60 8 —5% 
=r 0.19 0.23 0.30 0.59 1.31 0.85 9%— 5% 
0.25 0.23 *0.70 *9%— 8 


“To September 24, 1941. 


30 


i Price R WM 
Data revised to September 24, 1941 estamings cod Price Range ( ) 
Incorporated: 1917, Maryland and Pennsyl- 4 PRICE RANGE 
vania. Office: Baltimore, Md. Annual meet- 10 
ing: Third Wednesday in April. Number of 5 
stockholders (February 27, 1941): first pre- 4 9 
uw 192; second preferred, 337; common, 0 EARNED PER SHARE * 
Capitalization: Funded debt... .$66,336,866 
stock 7% cum. WT, OEFICIT PER SHARE $2 

peeferved stock 4% 1933 ‘34 ‘35 ‘37 ‘38 ‘39 1940 

cum. conv. ($100 par)........ 61,382 shs 
Common stock ($100 par)....... 532,869 shs 


*Non-callable. fCallable at $100. Convertible into common share-for-share. 


Business: Operates about 870 miles of line extending from 
Baltimore through Hagerstown and Cumberland, Md., to im- 
portant coal-producing sections of northeastern West Virginia, 
providing route to the Pittsburgh district. Baltimore & Ohio 
owns 43.1% of outstanding stock. 

Management: Capable and experienced. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital June 30, 
1940, $2.1 million; cash, $2.9 million. Working capital ratio: 
1.6-to-1. Book value of common, $96.33 per share. 

Dividend Record: Poor. Payments made on 1st preferred in 
only 3 years. Arrears as of July 1, 1941, $140 per share. No 
payments have ever been made on any other class of stock. 

Outlook: Earnings reflect the rate of steel production but 
coal traffic—which is dominant—-shows a fair degree of stabil- 
itv. Construction of new steel plants in service area strengthens 
road’s position. Heavy preferred arrears point to eventual 
equity recapitalization. 

Comment: Because of substantial B. & O. holdings, all 
classes of stock are, essentially, minority situations. 


EARNINGS RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Year ended Dec. 31: 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 

Earned per share..D$0.92 D$0.91 $0.42 $0.59 D$1.94 $0.14 $1.15 $0.87 
Price Range: 

17% 10% 134 11% 4% 6% 5 #4% 

Low ™%% 5% 8 2% 2% 2% 2% *2% 


*To September 24, 1941. tHalf-year profit; compares with 25 cents a share in 
the first six months of 1940. 
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RUSSIAN CAMPAIGN 


Concluded from page 13 


week to one pound and the lowering 
of the milk ratios for the normal 
adult, is indicative of the deterioration 
of the food situation in Germany. A 
large numerical increase in the priv- 
ileged classes—army and _ industrial 
workers—is officially reported to be 
the chief reason for this reduction. 
But scarcity of meat is the obvious 
motive for this action as evidenced by 
the fact that because of lack of fodder, 
cattle and hogs have been greatly re- 
duced since the beginning of the war, 
the latter by some 20 per cent. 

The food situation for next 
year, however, would be materially 
strengthened if the Germans should 
succeed in conquering the Ukraine, 
the “bread basket” of Russia. But 
such help would be of little avail for 
the winter immediately ahead as 
the Russian system of the “scorched 
earth” leaves no stores to loot. 


RATIONED ITEMS 


Textiles have long been rationed in 
Germany, but recent regulations pro- 
vide in addition for a “need”’ test, if 
a German wishes to buy a new suit 
on his allowance. Having obtained 
permission to buy, he will then find 
that the quality is inferior to that still 
obtainable during the first year of the 
war. The higher qualities of material 
are, of course, used for the armed 
forces. 

The calling to the colors of larger 
and larger numbers of the German 
male population has greatly enhanced 
the difficulties of obtaining sufficient 
industrial labor for Germany’s war 
industry. So far this situation has 
been alleviated by increased employ- 
ment of war prisoners in German 
factories and even a shift to industrial 
plants of prisoners formerly employed 
in Germany’s agriculture. But this 
harbors enormous dangers of sabo- 
tage, which is reported to have in- 
creased greatly in recent months. 

Last April the number of war 
prisoners employed in German fac- 
tories, mines and on farms was re- 
ported at around 1.3 million, and this 
has since been augmented by prison- 
ers taken in the Russian campaign. 
Furthermore, there has been noted a 
substantial diversion of labor (men 
and women) to war industries from 
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DIVIDENDS 


Pay- Hildrs. of 
Record 


Pe- Pay- Hidrs. of 
le Record 


Company Company 
Alabama Fuel & Iron Co...... 20e Oct. 1 Sep. 18 on. 1 Sep. 15 
$1 Q Oct. 1 Sep. 20 Kansas Power & Light i%% 

Allen 25e .. Oct. 7 Sep. 30 cum. pf. .. Q Oct. 1 Sep. w 
Amerada Corp, ..........++.- 50c .. Oct. 31 Oct. 15 Kresge Dept. Stores = eetalags $1 Q Oct. 6 Sep. 25 
Q Oct. 1 Sep. 24 .. Sep. 30 Sep. 24 
Am. Manufacturing .......... 75e .. Oct. 1 BSep. 19 Likey Foundry & Mach. ..9e .. Oct. 17 Oct. 8 
Am. Potash & Chemical...... 50c .. Sep. 29 Sep. 26 ders, Frary & -” rae Q Bep. 30 Sep. 19 
Am. Gafety Maser 25e .. Now. 15 Oct. 34 Lene Bryant 7% pf. ...... 75 Q Nov. 1 Oct. 15 
25c .. Sep. 30 Sep. 23 Un. B....15¢ .. Oct. 15 Sep. 30 
Am. Thermos Bottle ....... Q Oct. 15 Bep. 30 
Q Oct. 1 Sep. 22 Portland Cement pf.....$1 Q Jan. 2 Dec. 13 
Atchison, | a a4 & 8. Fe Ry..$1 .. Dec. 1 Oct. 31 Ludiow Typograph pf. ...... $1.50 Q Oct. 1 Sep. 20 
Attleboro Gas & Light......... $2 Q Oct. 1 Sep. 15 MacAndrews & Forbes ........50¢ Q Oct. 15 Sep. 30 
Baker (J. T.) Chemical. ..12%e Q Oct. 1 Sep. 18 aS $1.50 Q Oct. 15 Bep. 30 
20c Q Sep. 25 Sep. 20 35e Q Nov. 1 Oct. 15 
Baldwin Rubber ............ 12%e .. Oct. 21 Oct. 15 Monroe Loan Soc. A Se .. Oct. 15 Oct. 8 
$2.50 .. Aug. 19 Aug. 19 Morrell & Co. (J.) ..........30e .. Oct. 25 Sep. 30 
Bausch & Lomb Optical....... 25e .. Oct. 1 Sep. 24 | Morris (Ph.) & Co. ......... T5e Q Oct. 15 Sep. 30 
Beacon Associates ............ 35¢ Q Oct. 1 Sep. 24 Do pf. ................$1.06% @Q Nov. 1 Oct. 15 
neds 25e .. Oct. 1 Sep. 25 Mountain States Tel. & Tel..$1.75 Q Oct. 15 Sep. 30 
Birdsboro Foundry & Mach....50c Q Oct. 30 Oct. 20 National Bond & Share ...... lSe .. Oct. 18 Oct. 3 
.. Oct. 31 Oct. 15 National Cash Kegister ...... 25e Oct. 15 Bep. 30 
$1 Q Oct. 31 Oct. 15 50c Nov. 15 Oct. 31 
62%e Q Oct. 31 Oct. 15 National Pow. & Light $6 pf.$1.50 Q Nov. 1 Oct. 2 
Besten 50e Q Nov. 1 Oct. 10 45e .. Sep. 30 Sep. 23 
Brompton Pulp & Paper Co...25¢ Q Oct. 15 30 Norfolk & Western Ry. $1 Q Nov. 19 Oct. $1 
25c .. Sep. 30 Sep. 25 North Am. Rayon A & .. Oct. 1 Sep. 
5 Sep. 19 Sep. 16 75e Q Oct. 1 Sep. 25 
15%c .. Sep. 20 Sep. 10 Ti). Finance ........ 25¢ Nov. 1 Oct. 15 
O8=<. Ce. 3 North. States Pw. (Minn.)pf. $1. Q Oct. 15 Sep. 30 
-- Oct. 1 Sep. 21 Oct. 1 22 
Carolina, ees | & O. Ry.$1. 35 Q Oct. 20 Oct. 10 Otter Tail Power ......... ‘a Oct. 1 Sep. 16 
Carter ‘J. lie .. Sep. 30 Sep. 27 $1.12 Q Oct. 1 Sep. 16 
Celotex * Geeatawesnsaneadoe 25e Q Oct. 31 Oct. 23 Pacific Gas & Elec. .........50c Q Oct. 15 Sep. 30 
end ewasnence oe $1.25 Q Oct. 31 Oct. 23 Pennsylvania Pw. & Lt. $5 pf.$1.25 Q Nov. 1 Oct. 15 
10c .. Sep. 30 Sep. 25 Perfection Stove ............ 37% Sep. 30 Sep. 20 
Commonwealth Edison ........ 45c .. Nov. 1 Oct. 10 Philadeiphia Co. ............. 1l0e Q Oct. 25 Oct. 1 
$1.50 .. Oct. 20 Qgt. 4 $1.50 8S Nov. 1 Oct. 1 
50c .. Oct. 10 Sep. 30 Philadelphia Electric ......... Nov. 1 Oct. 10 
Dixon Crucible (Jos.) ......... $1.25 Q Nov. 1 Oct. 10 
Doehler Die Casting.......... 50c .. Oct. 25 Oct. 10 Pittsburgh Vergings ........ .25e .. Oct. 35 Oct. 15 
Sh eee 50e .. Oct. 20 Sep. 30 Pittsburgh Screw & Bolt....... Se .. Oct. 31 Oct. 2 
7 .. Nov. 15 Nov. 1 Planters Nut & Chse. ...... $2.50 Q Sep. 25 Sep. 15 
Q Nov. 15 Nov. 1 Yyle-National ................25¢ .. Oct. 1 Sep. 20 
Duval "Texas Sulphur . Sep. 30 Sep. 23 25e Q Nov. 13 Oct. 16 
Sep. 30 Sep. 20 Shawinigan Water & Pow. ....22c Q Nov. 25 Oct. 24 
Elder Simms Petroleum ........... 50e .. Oct. 21 Oct. 6 
Oct. 10 Sep. 29 25e .. Dee. 15 Dee. 5 

Ge. of $2 Q Oct. 1 Sep. 20 .. Oct. 10 Oct. 
Firestone Tire & Rubber...... 25e .. Oct. 20 Oct. 4 —- Calif. Gas pf. “‘A’’.37%e Q Oct. 15 Sep. 30 
Franklin Process ............ 50c Q Oct. 1 Sep. 19 | eae: 7¥e Q Oct. 15 Sep. 30 
OM tranwaenessenewaeem $2 .. Oct. 1 Sep. 18 Southern New England Tel...$1.75 .. Oct. 15 Sep. 30 
Froedtert Grain & Maltg...... 20e Q Nov. 1 Oct. 15 ee. ee boc -. Sep. 30 Sep. 17 
DO Df. oo. crcsseccccccccees 30e Q Nov. 1 Oct. 15 Stearns & Co. (F.) .......... 25e .. Sep. 30 Sep. 25 
Garlock Packing .............. T5e .. Sep. 30 Sep. 20 | Symington-Gould ............. 25e .. Oct. 15 Oct. 2 
Gem, Fweds OF... .ccsvcevs $1.12% Q Nov. 1 - 10 Taunton Gas Light Co. ...... $1 Q Oct. 1 Sep. 15 
75e Q Oct. 1 Sep. 19 Thatcher Mfg. pf. .......... 90¢ Q Nov.15 Oct. 31 
Gen. Tire & Rubber.......... 50e .. Oct. 30 t. 20 Q Nov.15 Oct. 31 
ee? So ae 87%ce Q Oct. 1 Sep. 20 Travelers Ins. Co. ............ $4 Q Oct. 1 Sep. 22 
Gimbel Bros. pf............. $1.50 Q Oct. 25 Oct. 10 Union we (Mo.) $5 ..$1.25 Q Nov.15 Oct. 31 
Gleaner Harvester ......... $1.15 .. Sep. 25 Sep. 20 12% Q Nov. 15 Oct. 31 
Sep 30 Sep. 30 Hoffman Mach. pf. ....68% Nov. 1 Oct. 17 
Great Lakes .. Nov. 1 Oct. 24 $1 Oct. 15 Oct. 2 
Green (H. L.) Co., Inc. ....50¢ Q Nov. 1 Oct. 15 Bacar sc didanacaacces 87% Q Oct. 15 Oct. 2 
50e Q Oct. 1 Sep. 17 Drug Stores ......2: 1 Sem i? 
50e Q Oct. 1 Sep. 17 West Penn El. 7% pf. ...... $1.75 Q Nov.15 Oct. 17 
Hershey Chocolate 75e Q Nov. 15 Oct. 25 $1.50 Q Nov. i5 Oct. 17 
$1 Q Nov. 15 Oct. 25 Wheeling & Lake Erie Ry.....$1 .. Oct. 1 Sep. 29 
Hooker Electrochemical ........ 40c .. Nov. 29 Nov. 14 Worcester Suburban Elec. $1 50 .. Sep. 26 Sep. 18 
Household Finance ............ $1 Q Oct. 15 Sep. 30 Yosemite Portland Cement ....20c |. Sep. 22 Sep. 20 
FREE Ee $1.25 Q Oct. 15 Sep. 30 Accumulated = 
Intl. Bronze Powders ......- 37%e Q Oct. 15 Oct. 4 Phoenix Securities $3 pf. A  T75e .. Oct. 10 Oct. 2 
Interstate Home Equip. ....... 20e .. Oct. 15 Oct. 1 St. Lawrence Corp. A pf......25¢ .. Oct. 15 Sep. 30 
International Industries ....... 15 Oct. 27 Sorg Paper 6% pf. A........ "$1.50 . 3 Sep. 22 
International Machine Too Nov. 1 Oct. 15 Do 4-6% pf. B ............ $1 .. Oct. 1 Sep. 22 
Iowa Power & Light 7% a $1. 15 Q Oct. 1 Sep. 15! Wilson & Co. $6 pf...” $3 .. Nov. 1 Oct. 15 


other industries considered non-es- 
sential to the war, a development 
which only could take place at the ex- 
pense of the production of consumers’ 
goods. 

Last but not least, it must not be 
forgotten that the present war is 
highly unpopular with a large portion 
of the German people, which shows 
increasing signs of war weariness. 
This, however, should not be inter- 
preted as an indication of an early 
breakdown of German morale because 
Great Britain’s pledge of not ending 
this war before complete extermina- 
tion of the Nazi and Fascist systems 
has been achieved, is a factor which 
unintentionally supports the German 
morale. The people still remember 
the dire consequences of the Ver- 
sailles Treaty and want no repetition 
of conditions such as were embodied 
in that “peace” treaty. 

On the other hand, probably noth- 
ing would contribute more toward un- 


EARNINGS REPORTS 


EARNED PER SHARE 8 mente - August 3! 
ON COMMON STOCK . 1940 
Caterpillar Tractor ............... $2 tH 2.54 
6 Months to ona 31 
2.06 1.46 

39 August 2 
12 Monihs to July 3i 
0.86 4 


0.8 
6 — to July = 


D0.0 
Krueger (G.) Brewing ............ 0.41 0.45 
Schwitzer-Cummins .............. 3 0.47 
12 Months to June 30 
American 4.69 1.76 
6 Menthe to June 30 
American Cable & Radio.......... 0.19 
Crocker-Wheeler Electric Mfg..... 0.04 
12 Months to June 28 
0.84 


determining the Nazi régime than a 
proclamation by Great Britain and its 
allies of just terms acceptable to the 
German people, barring repetition of 
the mistakes made in Versailles which 
gave birth to the post-war totalitarian 
ideologies and made possible the rise 
of the Nazi party to unlimited power 
in Germany. 
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4 —— Week Ending MH Week Ending ————_. 
Miscellaneous 1941 1940 Eastern District 1 1940 
tAuto Production (U.S.A.)...... 60,615 53,165 78,820 72,717 64,514 59,739 
{Electrical Output (K.W.H.)... 3,232 3,281 2,769 Chesapeake & Ohio............. 44,443 39,082 36,942 
§Steel Operations (% of Cap.).. 96.8 96.1 92.5 Delaware & Hudson ........... 18,230 16,632 13,938 

Total Car Loadings (cars)... 907,969 913,952 813,329 Delaware, Lackaw’na & West’rn 19,055 16,581 16,904 

ens es 95.1 95.8 78.9 Norfolk & Western............. 31,424 27,412 27,299 
**Crude Oil Output (bbls.)..... 4,074 4,034 3,621 New York, N. Haven & Hartford 28,528 24,936 23,496 
+Motor Fuel Stocks (bbls.)..... 80,199 80,555 82,565 DOW 8,980 93,673 90,475 
7Gas & Fuel Oil Stocks (bbls.). 143,912 143,024 154,842 New York, Chicago & St. Louis 21,739 19,098 18,017 
Sept. 13 Sept. 6 Sept. 14 55,175 133,238 124,000 

*+Bitum. Coal Output (tons)... 1,838 x1,927 1,523 Pere Marquette ................ 12,974 11,156 11,584 

Cotton Mill Activity Index.... 169.4 173.3 121.2 CS) ee 16,820 15,163 15,387 

F.W. Index of Ind’l Production ge 3 oie 4 one Western Maryland ............ 14,592 12,556 10,886 
Sept. Aug. ept. Southern District 
{Bank Clearings, New York City $2,741 $3,415 $2,282 Atlantic Coast Line............ 17,716 16,702 15,426 
{Bank Clearings, Outside N.Y.C. 2,964 3,152 ,80 43,001 34,635 35,963 
Louisville & Nashville.......... 

*Daily average. 7000 omitted. fWard’s Reports. §As of Seaboard Air Line.. 397 540 13 464 
the beginning of the following week. {000,000 omitted. Southern Ry. System .......... 44°802 39/075 37,417 
zJournal of Commerce. xRevised. Northwest District F 
Commodity Prices: Sept. ept. ep 

Steel Billets, Pitts. (per ton)... $34.00 $34.00 $34.00 epg Great Western...... 6,890 5,979 5,602 
Pa Lota apa ic., Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pac. 34,280 28,621 30,962 
Scrap Steel, Pitts. (per ton).... 20.00 2000 20.75 Chic 
of cago & North Western...... 45,938 40,591 43,173 
Copper, Electrolytic (per lb.)... 0.12 0.12 0.11% Geent Merthar 31331 27°75 23'8 
Lend (per Ib.) 0.0585 0.0585 0.05 17°177 +4 877 
Hides, Light Native (per Ib..... .15 0.15 0.12 Central West District 
Gasoline, Dealer (per gal.)..... .0940 0.0940 0.07 Atchison, Topeka & Sante Be... 32,041 28,636 27,070 
Crude Oil, Mid-Cont. (per bbl.). 1.11 1.11 0.96 Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. 30,001 27,667 25,257 
Wheat (per bushel)............ 1.25 1.27% 1.00% Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific. 24,936 20,615 22,850 
Corn (per bushel).............. 0.90 0.91% 81 Chicago & Eastern Illinois..... 5,923 5,347 5,448 
Sugar, Raw (per ib.) ..........- 0.0360 0.0360 0.0273 Denver & Rio Grande Western. 9,130 8,259 7,808 
Southern Pacific System........ 51,422 44,666 43,047 
Federal Reserve Reports Sept.17 Sept.10 Sept. 18 31,535 27,699 26,123 
Total Commercial Loans........ "362 6,31 578 Kansas City Southern.......... 5,506 5,223 4,220 
Total Brokers’ Loans.......... 469 58 404 Missouri-Kansas-Texas ........ 8,583 7,907 7,640 
Other loans for Securities...... 437 437 462 Missouri Pacific ............... 30,716 27,042 24,772 
U. S. Govt. Securities Held...... 14,408 14,496 11,886 St. Louis-San Francisco ...... 15,415 12,546 12,568 
Investments, Except Govt. ponte 3,773 3,759 3,704 St. Louis-Southwestern ........ 6,479 5,841 4,718 
Total Net Demand Deposits. 24,375 24,503 20,984 Texas & Pacific ............... 9,005 8,569 7,522 
Total Time Deposits............ 5,430 5,431 5,355 
Brokers’ Loans (N. Y. C.)-..-.- 336 445 29 Note: Freight car loadings reflect current sectional business 
Reserve System conditions. ‘Loadings from the 15th to the 15th give a rough 
Reserve Credit Outstanding.... 2,316 2,255 2,495 indication of earnings for the current month. (Compiled from 
Total Money in Circulation .... 10,046 10,036 8,084 Association of American Railroads figures.) 
Monthly Monthly 
Indicators —SEPTEMBER— INDEX OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION Indicators 
U. S. Govt. debt...... "$51,070  *$44,061 Adjusted for seasonal variation - 1935-39=100 Tobacco Production: 
200 Cigarettes (units) . “17,777 *15,840 

Total Tonnage ... 851,090 1,605,470 190 Monthly figures are those of the “25.9 
tRailroad Equipment Orders: Federal Reserve Board Index;- Alcoholic Beverages : 

2, computations b he Financi *14.2 *6 

tFairchild Retail Price 170 Neutral Grain Spirits 
Composite Index ..... 102.6 92.9 r (proof gals.) ...... 5.2 21 
Indexes: 160 Beer and Ale (bbls.) *6.2 *5.4 

Piece Goods ......... 97.1 86.0 Oleomargarine (Ibs.) ..  *23.2 *21.2 

Men's Weer ........ 93.3 89.1 150 Playing Cards (packs). *7.6 “Li 

Women’s Wear ...... 100.4 92.2 New Life Insurance: ” P 

Infants’ Wear ....... 100.0 97.0 140 Al Ordinary .....+..... $442.0 *$401.6 

Home Furnishings ... 104.9 94.6 | — 
Advertising Lineage: 130 Coal Shipments: 

Monthly Magazine... 644,735 609,912 Anthracite (net tons). *4.7 *3.3 

Women’s Magazines.. 670,782 612,107 120 _ Crude Rubber (long tons) : 

Canadian Magazines.. 189,696 173,237 / Consumption ........ 55,365 53,307 

105,456 73,028 

Magazine Advertising : Reclaimed Rubber (tons) : 

National Weeklies— 100 Production .......... 24,065 «17,161 

90 Stocks on Hand... 39/052 28,526 
Trade Paper Ads (pages) : Ww Cotton Activity: 

Industrial Magazines. . 7,477 6,660 80 - Spindles Active (av.). *23.0 *22.1 

Commercia! Magazines 1,227 1,183 Lint Consumed (bales) 874,113 650,888 

Class Magazines ..... 568 541 70'+—+ FV Linters Taken (bales) 131, as 86,819 
Electrical Equipment: Imports (bales) ..... 43, 10,153 

Refrigerator Sales.... 266,011 202,209 60\-a- Exports (bales) ..... 37, i33 69,9638 

Ranges and Stoves... 50,759 29,128 7Corn Grind (bu.)...... *8.6 *5§.5 
Sugar Activity (short ang 50 Steel Ingot Output: . 

Deliveries .......... 9,203 557,404 Total (net tons)..... 7,000,957 6,186,383 

Building (37 Eastern States) : 1932°33 ‘35 ‘36 ‘37 ‘38 ‘39 JAS OND: ‘Movement (tons) : 

Contracts Awarded... *$760.2 *$414.9 1941 ‘ Shipments .......... 71.403 72,989 
Machine Tool Shipments *$64.3 *$40.8 Production .......... 75,524 57,196 
Gear Sales Index No.. 276 191 Stocks on Hand...... 17,969 52,214 

*Million. Corn Industries Research Foundation. fAt the first of the month. 

Daily Dow-Jones Averages for Stocks and Bonds—Closing Prices 
— CLOSING STOCK AVERAGES—__Vol. of Sales CHARACTER OF TRADING————— Average Value of 
Ki] 20 15 65 N.Y.S.E. Issues No.of No.of Total Un- New New 40 Bond Sales 
- Industrials R.R.s Utilities Stocks Shares Traded Advanc’s Decl. ch’ng’d Highs Lows Bonds N.Y.S.E. 1941 
pt. Sept. 
18.. 128.77 29.40 18.92 43.32 790,865 826 295 292 239 60 1 89.96 $7,350,000 a 
9... 127.95 29.10 18.70 42.99 578,780 773 137 460 176 21 2 89.78 5,530,000 | 
20... 127.54 29.02 18.70 42.87 251,430 542 88 301 153 9 4 89.68 2,470,000 a 
a 127.64 29.01 18.65 42.88 423,710 655 233 224 198 8 5 89.58 4,620,000 wae 
23... 128.03 29.13 18.61 43.00 494,060 699 265 229 205 12 9 89.55 5,600,000 688 
| 127.54 29.10 18.55 42.86 551,710 736 189 326 221 20 6 89.50 5,890,000 ..24 
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Statistical Highlights of N. Y. Curb Preferreds 


Outstand- Dividends ———————- Dividends ($) 
New York Curb Exchange ing Yearly Per Share Earnings——— Dates Paid and Declared Cai —— 19490 —— 
Preferred (Par Value)—(Back Dividend) Shares 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 Payable 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941* Price High Low 
East. Gas & Fuel Asso. 6% cum. (B.D. $2244) 374,188 $4.69 $4.71 D$2.23 $0.79 $5.76 Oct. 1 6 3% . % 
Eastern States $7 cum. “A’ (n.p.) (B.D. $70) 40,000 DO.01 DO.02 DO.05 0.00: Omitted 110 13 
Eastern States $6 cum. ‘‘B’’ (n.p.) (B.D. $60) 60,000 D0.01 D0.02 DO.05 DO.02 6.005 Omitted 110 oN 14 
Elec. Bond & Share $6 cum. a ponmew ea 1,155,655 6.42 7.31 6.46 6.67 6.86 Q Feb. 1 6 6 6% 6 6 4% «0 75% 51 
a Elec. Bond & Share $5 cum. (n.p.)........... 300,000 6.42 7.31 6.46 6.67 6.8: Q Feb. 1 5 5 3.42 § 5 3% 110 ti 2 
4 Elec. Pr. & Lt. $7 ‘‘A’’ 2nd cum. D. $64%) 75,439 31.55 55.40 D821 15.00 Omitted 105 29 
4 
rs Empire Dist. Elec. 6% cum. (B.D. $31%).... 73,820 2.70 5.24 6.65 6.64 July 2 oe 3 3 6 6 4% 120 $0, 16 
Empire Gas & Fuel 8% cum. (B.D. $74)..... 132,536 k4.24 k8.07 3.73 D0.42 Omitted 56 
38 Empire Gas & Fuel 7% cum. (B.D. $64%).. 305,066 4.24 k8.07 3.73 D0.42 Omitted me 107 a} 55% 
04 Empire Gas & Fuel 6%% cum. (B.D. $60%). 34.000 4.24 -k8.07 3.73 D0.42 Omitted 105 
55 Emp re Gas & Fuel 6% cum (B.D. $55%)... 72,645 k4.24 k8.07 3.73 D042 Omitted 106 asi, 57 
99 Emp.re Pwr. $2.25 cum. (n.p) (B.D. $5%).. 189,945 2.68 3.45 3.29 1.81 Sep. 20 1.80 3 2% 2% 2% 1% Wet 26 20% 
75 Equity Corp. $3 cum. conv. (Par $1) (B.D. $3) 212,814 2.68 0.82 6.21 0.61 .72 July 21 25 3 3 3 ls y 52" s 19 
17 Florida Pwr. & Lt. $7 cum. (n.p.)........... 156,144 9.05 11.55 12.45 9.09 14.94 July i . 3.06 5.68 + ecu 110 1064 100 
00 Froc itert Gr. & Malt. $1.20 cum. cv. (Par. $15) 139,200 g6.54 g7.92 £6.50 g5.99 26.52 Q Feb. i 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 <u (M0e 20 20 16% 
84 fulkr (G. A.) 4% CUM. COMV........cccceees 23,643 dees 0.38 0.95 6.69 17.63 Q Jan 1 me 3 - 4 3 100 Mie 
87 Fuller (G. A.) $3 cum. conv. (n.p).......... 17,486 eos. D5.13 4.18 3.72 18.42 50 
86 Gan ewell Co. $6 cum, conv. (n.p.)..........- 14,097 eD5.88 e13.70 ¢16.77 e8.69 e29.27 Q Mar. 15 19% 6 ‘ 105 85% 
Gatinese Per. 121,960 8.19 13.46 15.99 15.82 13.77 Q Jan. 1 3% 5 5 5 110 rs 52 
26 Gen. Gas & El. $6 cum. cv, ‘‘B”’ (n.p.) (B.D. $51) 283,990 1.33 1.35 0.84 1.83 1.08 Omitted ras 14, ; an” aan a 105 $1 25 
63 Ger Investment $6 cum. (n.p.) (B.D. $60)... 29,265 e3.70 e1.59 0.57 0.35 2.54 Omitted 50 
21 Gen. Outdoor Adv. 6% cum..................- 28.133 25.81 39.43 23.22 36.33 36.61 Q Feb. 15 12 13%, 6 6 6 6 105 0 
54 Gen. Public Serv. $6 cum. (n.p.) (B.D. $224) 22,320 1.83 0.28 D7.27 D0.04 1.25 Omitted 15 18 ene 110 is 2514 
17 Ge Sharehold. $6 cum. conv. (n.p.) (B.D. $7) 90,750 8.02 11.23 6.80 7.48 7.44 Q Mar. 1 85 9% 6 6 8 434 105 81 
Gercral Tire & Rubber 6% cum.............. 23.751 k46.12 k30.27 45.53 k85.94 k25.09 Q Mar. 1 6 13% 6 6 6 43 105 106 
Genvral Wat. Gas & Elec. $3 cum. (n.p.)..... 4.54 6.64 7.61 Q Jan. 1 3 ; 52" 444 32 
62 Gergia Power $6 cum. (n.p.)..............:. 433,869 10.07 9.91 9.07 9.93 9.09 Q Jan 1 6 8 6 6 in 110 101% 8S 
13 Georgia Power $5 cum. (M.p.)...........e000% 14,570 10.07 9.91 9.07 9.93 9.09 Q Jan. 1 5 3 5 5 110 4} 87 
17 Gilbert (A. C.) $3.50 cum, (n.p.)............ 10.56 r1.31 a13.82 a18.46 Q Jan. 1 7 2% 52" 49 40% 
14 Godchaux Sugars $7 cum. 26,700 a31.53 a29.78 a18.44 a20.92 a17.88 Q Jan. 1 7 7 7 110 105 
Govham Ine. $3 cum. (n.p.) (B.D. $31%).... 38,238 20.46 a1.22 aD22.75 aD1.12 Omitted 50 18 11 
57 Great Atl, & Pac. Tea 7% cum........ ese. 259,262 b65.62 b35.02 b60.81 b71.99 b70.73 Q Mar. 1 7 7 7 7 7 5% 5 135 122% 
0 Guif States Util. $6 cum. (n.p.)....<......... 69,994 9.17 12.36 1.21 26.38 24.26 Q Mar. 15 6 6 6 6 6 4% 110 115% 107", 
Gulf States Util. $5.50 cum. (n.p.).........-. 30,000 9.17 12.36 31. 21 =26.38 24.26 Q Mar. 15 5% 5% 5% 5% 4% 102 
Haverty Furn. $1.50 cum. conv. (n.p.)........ 52,365 ——\—Not Q Jan. 1 % 1% 1 1% 1% 1% 27'2 
8 Hearn Dept. Str. 6% cum. cv. P(Par $50) 
28,529 a19.26 a4.96 aD9.30 a8.80 Aug. 1 3 3 3 2% 55 11 
7 Helier (W. E.) 7% cum. (Par $25).......... 62,927 5.38 7.40 7.72 810 885 QMar3l 1% 1% 1% 1% 1% 1.31 26% 27% 23% 
Holt (H.) $1.80 cum. ‘‘A’’ (n.p.) (B.D. $12%) 40,069 0.01 0.41 1.30 0.29 0.76 Dee. 2 0c 40¢ ™% 60c THe re 37'2 5 3% 
0) 27,521 57.29 13.14 62.65 61.27 53.67 Q Mar. 1 1% 5 5 5 5 3% 107'2 108 
0 Illinois Iowa Pwr. 5% cum. cv. (Par $50) 
2 wk 483,500 4.10 5.12 4.37 5.03 4.70 52%. 338% 
Indianapolis Pr. & Lt. 54% cum............ 140,591 11.36 13.20 13.81 15.72 22.80 Q Jan. 1 wa 4.40 912 
— = 
2 Indiana Service 7% cum. (B.D. $65.04)...... 13,706 3.56 4.64 8.18 Omitted 21% 10% 
Indiana Service 6% cum. (B.D. $55%)....... 16,622 7.55 D2.99 4.64 8.18 Omitted 22 10 
Industrial Finance 7% cum. (B.D. $71%). 43,957 bD3.10 bD1.40 bD1. bD1.85) bD1.99 Omitted mae 105 16% 9 
h Int'l Hydro-Elec. $3.50 cum. (B.D. $24%).... 142,484 6.82 15.63 5.76 8.43 0.97 Omitted ee ee ee ee 60 15% 5 
n 98,969 7.50 5.99 5.46 6.39 7.32 Q Feb. 1 4.81 5% 3% 52" 37 23% 
Int'l Util. $1.75 cum. (n.p.) (B.D. $12.70)... 88,126 4.79 3.73 3.11 4.28 5.67 Omitted iva 26'4 1814 
Interstate Pwr. $7 cum. (n.p.) (B.D. $60.69). 72,500 D1.06 D0.06 DO.15 D2.86 D1.58 Omitted mak 5 5M 2% 
Jersey Central Pwr. & Lt. 7% cum........... 70,845 8.10 9.05 9.20 10.20 11.98 an. 1 7 8% 5% 7 7 7 110 111 97 
- Jersey Central Pwr. & Lt. 6% cum........... 69,623 8.10 9.05 9.20 10.20 11.98 QJan. 1 6 7% 4% 6 6 6 0 103 0 
40 Jersey Central Pwr. & Lt. 5%% cum......... 78,621 8.10 9.05 9.20 10.20 11.98 QJan. 1 5% 6% 4% 5% 5% 5% 107% 90 
Kansas Gas & Elec. 7% cum............++0+: 62,618 16.47 16.96 17. Py 15.60 20.78 Q Jan. 1 7 7 7 7 7 5% 15 120 113 
10 Keith (G. E.) 7% cum. (B.D. $66).......... 32,122 j1.10 sD10. jD5.99 jD8.49 Omitted 1 2 110 8 
1 
4 Kimberly-Clark 6% cum..... ce 99,630 14.63 23.69 19.02 26.21 22.87 Q Jan. 1 6 6 6 6 6 6 110 112% lll 
9 Kings County Ltg. 7% cum. oe 18,164 6.34 4.76 8.51 10.93 6.96 Q Jan. 1 7 7 8 5% 7 15 95 79 
Kings County Ltg. 5% cum.. 25,000 6.34 4.76 8.51 10.93 6.96 Q Jan. 1 5 5 5 6% 3% 5 110 73% 54 
Koppers Co. 6% cum...........++- 200,000 15.33 16.87 5.80 9.68 19.67 Q Jan. 1 6 6 5% 6 6 6 110 101 75 
9 Kresge Dept. Stores 4% cum. conv.. 14,019 020.64 a7.70 a4.91 a5.73 al10.66 Q Jan. 1 5 3 4 110 75 49 
1 Kress (S. H.) 6% cum. (Par $10)........... 720,892 8.11 8.12 5.09 6.89 7.41 Q Feb. 1 60e 60c 60c 60e 60e 52%e i" 13% 11% 
4 = 
2 Lane Bryant Inc. 7% CUM. 7,483 e19.75 e26.77 eD9.18 eD3.73  e26.17 Q Feb. 7 7 7 7 7 5% 100 71 
‘ Langendorf United Bakeries $2 el, 80,000 f£D0.53 f1.40 £3.98 £5.03 £3.29 Q Jan 13 1 2 2 1% 35 165% 15% 
Lefcourt Realty $3 cum. cv. (n.p.) 40,403 D2.67 D1.87 D2.78 iD4.67 iD6.34 Omitted 45 614 2% 
6 Lipton (T. J.) Ine. 6% cum. tar $55 * 52,000 8.97 8.35 4.19 3.07 2.09 Q Jan. 1 wae % 1% 1% 1% % 30 29% 13 
1 Loblaw Groceterias ‘‘A’’ (n.c.) (n.p.).... 445,056 e2.06 e2.47 e2.64 e2.77 3.06 Q Mar. 1 1 1 1 1 1% %% 50 Ig 20 
8 Long Island Ltg. 7% cum. (B. D. $22%) 74,750 8.19 4.82 4.70 5.60 5.23 Omitted 7 7 3% ‘Kas 110 4814 24 
3 
Long Island Ltg. 6% cum. (B.D. $19%)...... 179, 123 8.19 4.82 4.70 5.60 5.23 Omitted 6 6 3 re aida aa 110 44% 23% 
7 Louisiana Pwr. & Lt. $6 cum. (n.p.)........- 59,422 17.82 19.72 15.69 17.63 16.95 Q Feb. 1 6 6 866 6 6 4% «110 109 109 
8 Ludwig Baumann 7% cum. conv. (B.D. $4814) 18,095 12.32 £31.67 fD9.13 fD36.51 fD29.57 Omitted 7 110 25 21 
6 Mangel Stores $5 cum. cy. (n.p.) (B.D. $1342) 16,710 13.38 8.40 1.07 7.66 8.12 Sep. 15 see 5 1% kas 1% «62% 100 39 30 
May McEwen Kaiser $4 cum. (n.p.).......... 27.873 hl0.82 h14.80 h15.48 h20.82 h23.78 Q Mar. 1 5 4 q 4 5] 3 55 54 54 
McColl Frontenac Oil Ltd. 6% cum........... 77,704 a9. 84 a5.92 a9.67 al6.13 0:13.61 Q Jan. 15 6 6 6 6 4% 105 101 80 
6 
Merchants & Mfrs. Sec. $2 cum. part. (n.p.).. 34,154 c9.06 c10.33 15.58 A.&0.15 2.52 2.87 3.04 2.60 240 1% 55 30% 24% 
1 Merritt-Chapman & Scott 64% cum. (D.B. 
8 25,755 D2.37 13.54 11.83 14.59 22.40 Sep. 2 rr 6% 6% 6% 6% 110 89 50 
q Metal Textile $3.25 cum. conv. (Par $15)..... 16,601 3.93 4.66 5.73 7.90 7.03 Q Mar. 1 3.55 3. 35 3.35 3.60 3% 2.54 60 4244 33% 
3 Metropolitan Edison $6 cum. (n.p.)........... 91,802 36.56 33.71 31.69 38.78 36.44 Q Jan. 1 i% 6 6 6 4% 6 105 108% 103 
8 Michigan Sug. 6% cum. (Par $10) (B.D. $8.05) 560,995 f0.19 f0.73 f£D0.39 £0.99 £0.95 Aug. 12 jue see ... 30¢ 60¢ 10 6% 
5 Middle Sts. Pet. $1.20 cl. ‘‘A’’ (Par $1)..... 291,970 0.05 0.59 0.65 0.38 0.32 Jan, 31 62c 63e 37e 39 4h 2% 
} Midland Oil $2 cum. conv. (n.p.) (B.D. $10%) 27,753 0 0.58 0.5 0.58 0.70 Q Mar. 15 1% 1 4 oe 1 1 Not 7 4 
: Midland Steel Prod. $2 non-cum. (n.p.)....... 57,900 24.19 26.97 11.94 25.58 27.06 Q Jan. 1 2 2 14% 2 2 1% Not 19 te 
Minnesota Pwr. & Lt. 7% cum............+.. 80,073 8.39 9.83 7.33 9.05 8.83 QJan. 1 8.17 9.33 7.59 7 8.60 7 110 98 81 
" Mississippi River Pwr. 6% cum. (n.p.)....... 82,345 5 15.00 21.08 17.52 14.29 Q Jan. 1 6 6 6 6 6 6 115 118% 107% 
5 Montgomery Ward $7 cum. ‘‘A’”’ (n.p.)....... 201,554 a100.22 a95.31 a97.47 a134.01 a114.25 Q Jan. 1 7 7 7 7 7 7 Not 173% 139% 
{ Moody’s Inv. Service $3 cum. part. (n. p.). 57,400 13.72 15.86 i i i2.81 Q Feb. 15 3% 5% 3 3 3 2% #&£4Net 30 29 
20,064 15.72 14.83 10 46 17.01 13.73 Q Mar. 1 6 6 6 866 6 % 105 81% 75 
Nat'l rowerles ‘ita. $1.75 (Par $25)......... 111,000 15.98 16.66 16.33 16.37 13.47 Q Jan. 1 1% 1% 1% 1% 1% 1% Not 4144 33 
Nat’ 1 City Lines $3 cum. —. (Par $50)..... 66, inate 11.91 11.7 9.17 1.72 Q Feb. 1 2% 3 3 3 3 55 47% 35 
Nat'l Pwr. & Lt. $6 cum. Sh PR eee 279,716 25.36 32.66 30.87 27.90 31.73 Q Feb. 1 6 6 6 6 6 6 110 97% 76% 
Nat'l Tea 5%% cum. (Par $10) (B.D . $0.96%) 143,107 1.53 D9.23 D6.74 D2.58 2.42 Ape. 15 Ste Ge ... .. 55e 55e 10 814 5% 
1 Nebraska Power 7% cum.............ccceecees 962 24.49 24.71 25.46 23.92 22.46 Q@ Mar. 1 7 rf 7 7 7 5% 110 7% 110% 
Nehi Corp. $5.25 cum. Ist (n.p.)............. 385 34.58 58.09 56.62 69.43 66.23 QJan. 1 21 5% 544 5% 5% 5% 84% 84% 
. New England Pwr. Assn, 6% ‘cum. (B.D. $7) 656. 457 8.60 8.64 6.53 7.69 6.40 Q Jan. 1 4 6% 4% 5 6 4% 105 6% 49% 
Ne ew w,Bagland Pwr. Assn. $2 cum. (n.p.) (B.D. ; 
| 6,462 8.60 8.64 6.53 7.69 6.40 Q Jan. 1 1% 2.17 .1% 1% 2 1% 25% 17% 
“Paid and/or declared to September 20, 1941. Fiscal years: a—12 months to January 31; b—12 months to February 28; ec—12 months #. March 31; e—12 months to May 31: 
f--12 months to June 30; g—12 months to July 31; h—12 months to August 31; i—12 months to September 30; j—12 months to October 31: kK—12 months to November 30; D— 
Iwticit; r—13 months to January 31, 1939. 
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In the Army..In the Navy..In the Marine Corps..In the Coast Guard 


ACTUAL SALES RECORDS IN POST EXCHANGES, SALES COMMISSARIES, 
SHIP’S SERVICE STORES, SHIP’S STORES, AND CANTEENS SHOW... 


Camels are the favorite! 


The smoke of slower-burning Camels contains 


28% 


Less Nicotine 


than the average of the 4 other largest-selling 
cigarettes tested—less than any of them— 
according to independent scientific tests 
of the smoke itself! The smoke’s the thing! 


First on Land and Sea! 


Army, Navy, Marines, Coast Guard 
...yes, it’s Camels with the men in the 
service. And with the millions of others 
who stand behind them, too. For Camel 
is America’s favorite. 

Join up with that ever-growing army 
of Camel fans now. Enjoy the cool, » 
flavorful taste of Camel’s costlier tobac- 
cos. Enjoy smoking pleasure at its best 
—extra mildness with less nicotine in 


the smoke (see left). 


SEND HIM A CARTON OF CAMELS TODAY. For 
that chap in O. D. or blue who’s waiting to 
hear from you, why not send him a carton 
or two of Camels today? He’ll appreciate 
your picking the brand that the men in the 
service prefer...Camels. Remember— send 
him a carton of Camels today. 


By BURNING 25% SLOWER than the average 
of the 4 other largest-selling brands tested — 
slower than any of them—-Camels also give 
you a smoking plus equal, on the average, to 


5 EXTRA SMOKES PER PACK! 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, North Carolina 
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